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1957 1956 vA 
NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands) 
n'ai. nial cdi iniainie 6 0/6\0'0.9 0a bnibibie wa eed oeiie’e wi 38,687,484 37,361,536 + 3.5 
RRS RR RR ae 9,978,557 10,625,973 — 6.1 
eas ck easels badd.ooke dele hees auawnuvebs 48,666,041 47,987,509 + 1.4 
Add—Net amnarte ¢ Over International Boundaries... ...............00-000e: 241,238 165,423 +45.8 
omy hey ea ae Be hi ai ag ako oie'g Wie wis Ww AW AS QUO MS 154,040 142,509 + 8.1 
ateeee Se lac 5 cine nme edl Sb ihe iawn bias SMR K WRIA 1,113,245 962,390 +15.7 
RR ee 47,639,994 47,048,033 + 1.3 
Lost and peewee by rete ncn tna s hecasalaka cues sete 1,423,234 2,940,479 —51.6 
Sales to Ultimate Customers..................... cc cece eeeees 46,216,760 44,107,554 + 4.8 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of February 28th 
en cece ewes Cash ian s ea ce shbs Danes ees cs dinie vrs 45,917,947 44,593,961 + 3.0 
a ek any edsd ale (aac euaiaeewin aves arbies 1,617,730 1,649,810. — 2.0 
Commercial or Industrial: 
a oe. 238 a clon. ovieae siW'o'e eb eas wena preteen 6,114,413 6,036,966 + 1.3 
NE, fring cio.crciccig cick ada eres sc tb ab ceescained cae 298,468 286,414 + 4.2 
ee cle cs 5 oa 4 ca wee AS RAW SoS w eRe : 177,295 168,716 + 5.1 
Total Ultimate Customers.......0. 2. eee ccc eee 54,125,853 | 52,735,867 | + 2.6 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of February 
(Kwhrs in Thousands) 
se gc cic new eewectnievietiscacieaece ; 13,389,223 12,211,332 + 9.6 
i EEN sc so ccc ceceeesdcsaccececseeceucanaael 758,184 83,787 +10.9 
Commercial or Industrial: 
_— Light EEA SS etree i ee 7,582,968 6,961,915 + 8.9 
— Ro Do Nee cS kisah alee nbddiolsaie i 22,639,780 22,503,474 + 0.6 
Street oan He RSs a Ardihia basa cere ses ncs asi bhuanekens 440,044 411,982 + 6.8 
a as <a ance Sw oink 9 0) 6d Bae sino nia neieiene hackle’ 988,960 895,365 +10.5 
Railways and Railroads: 
EE ee 209,104 221,863 — 5.8 
Electrified ee Set ell eid Baie 0a ws a, 99: 4sbib Gniw oe wa ables sew 163,733 175,857 — 6.9 
Interdepartmental. . ee are a aha cing ie ues dco nol wie and OAL 44,764 41,979 + 6.6 
TOME DO CIRM CBOOMNOTS . oon ccc cece ccc cee c eens 46,216,760 44,107,554 + 4.8 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands)........................ $775,742 $724,794 + 7.0 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
February 28, 1957 
Kilowatthours re Se URS i an id Gare sib his im aleming ae ae aie bwin 3,004 2,800 + 7.3 
hss cs Ghsiea sak ee Karen eb-bbnwiae deen nueé bib $77.80 $73.64 + 5.6 
ENS AE OOP eee Ee 2.59¢ 2.63¢ — 1.5 











* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
Canadian Electrical Association. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual] information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence re- 
lating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per year in foreign countries. 


Entered as second-class matter, 
August 17, 1933, at the post office at 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the act of 
March:3, 1879. Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Editorial office, 420 Lexington . Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y¥. Volume 25, No. 
5, 1957. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
, 1957 1957 
JUNE 20-21 39th Annual Meeting, Public Utilities Association 


2 ECAP Management come Luncheon Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


2 PIP Steering Committee, Parker House, Chicago, III. 
3- 5 EEI ANNUAL CONVENTION, Chicago, IIl. 


9-13 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Palace, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


14 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference, Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


17-21 American Society for Engineering Education An- 
nual Meeting, Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 


19-21 CEA Annual Convention, Manoir Richelieu, Murray 
Bay, Quebec. 


20-21 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias Sales & 
Publicity Committees, Charlottesville Va. 


23-25 Wisconsin Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Accounting Section, King’s Gateway Hotel, Land 
o’ Lakes, Wisc. 


23-26 Michigan Electric Association, Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. 


24-26—American Society Heating & Air Conditioning En- 
gineers Semi-Annual Meeting, Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Quebec 


24-28 AIEE Summer General Meeting, Sheraton Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec 


AUGUST 


19-30 University of Michigan Engineering Summer Con- 
ferences, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


26-30 AIEE Pacific General Meeting, Yakima, Wash. 


SEPTEMBER 


9-13 Illuminating Ey, Hwery | National Technical 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


13 ECAP Management Group Meeting, New York, N. Y. 


18-14—-Maryland Utilities Association 33rd Annual Fall 
Conference, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 


19-20 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Organization Meet- 
ing, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


of the Virginias, Green-Brier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


23-25 EEI Industrial Relations 10th Annual Round Table 
Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. IIl. 


23-25 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


23-25 ASME Fall Meeting, Statler Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 


24-25 AIEE 6th Annual Industrial Electronics Symposium, 
co-sponsored with Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


25 ECAP Copy Group Meeting, Detroit, Mich. 


25-27 PIP 1957 Workshop Conference, Whittier Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


30-Oct. 1 EEI Electrical System andi Equipment Commit- 
tee, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


OCTOBER 


2- 3 PEA 50th Annual Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2- 4 Indiana Electric Association, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


17-18 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


21-23 ASME Power Conference, Hotel Americus, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


23-25 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Taxation Accounting 
Committee, Williamsburg, Va. 


28-31 NARUC Annual Convention, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
NOVEMBER 


6- 8 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


7- 8 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Hawaiian Con- 
ference, Reef Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


DECEMBER 


1- 6 ark Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, New York, 


2- 4 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Electronics Seminar, 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
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Accounting Conference Stresses Electronics, 


Employee Communication, Financial Outlook 


HE important role of electronic 

machines in the future of utility 

accounting, the problem of man- 
agement’s communication with em- 
ployees and the future financial health 
of utilities were among the topics 
which received major attention at the 
1957 National Conference of Electric 
and Gas Utility Accountants, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 8-10. More than 
1,100 delegates from all over the na- 
tion attended the three-day meeting 
at the Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, sponsored jointly by the Ac- 
counting Division of Edison Electric 
Institute and the Accounting Section 
of the American Gas Association. 

R. G. Schneider, Virginia Electric 
and Power Co., and W. D. Sweetman, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
chairmen of the respective associa- 
tion accounting groups, presided at 
the opening session. R. Roy Dunn, 
president of Potomac Electric 
Power Co., and Everett J. Boothby, 
president, The Washington Gas Light 
Co., welcomed the delegates. Edwin 
Vennard, vice president and manag- 
ing director, EEI, and John West, Jr., 
assistant managing director, AGA, 
greeted the delegation. 

The 20 “tragic and tremendous 
years” through which utilities and 
other businesses have just traveled 
to arrive at their present peak of 
accomplishment were discussed at the 
general session, Monday, April 8, by 
C. Hamilton Moses, Little Rock law- 
yer and former president of the Ar- 
kansas Power and Light Co. He pre- 
dicted that the next 25 years would 
be “crucial,” with decisions to be 
made that will shape history “for a 
thousand years.” He envisioned a 


population growth of 20 million new 
families, 25 million new homes and 
a gross national product of one tril- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Moses stated that the challenges 
of this approaching future could best 
be met through the seeking of better 
personnel and community relation- 
ship, better citizenship and spiritual 
orientation by everyone. 

An adequate understanding of fair 
return and a similar understanding of 
the importance of public relations will 
shape the future financial health of 
utilities, according to John F. Childs, 
vice president, Irving Trust Co., New 
York. In reporting on accelerated de- 
preciation, he said this would become 
one of the important considerations 
in valuation of securities in the near 
future. 


Employee Communications Discussed 

Walter G. Barlow, vice president, 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N. J., discussed the problem of com- 
munications with employees and the 
community. He pointed out that com- 
pany managements generally are 
given high votes by workers and pub- 
lic for organizing and managing abil- 
ity, but are rated lower on humani- 
tarianism and interest in people as 
people. To correct misconceptions and 
develop an atmosphere of frankness 
and goodwill, 99 per cent of the na- 
tion’s larger corporations are either 
maintaining or increasing their com- 
munications budgets, and are using 
more information and communica- 
tions experts to step up such activi- 
ties as institutional advertising, plant 
tours, special mailings and informa- 
tion sent to opinion leaders, he said. 
The importance of self-interest in all 
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human relations and the communica- 
ticns tools should be utilized to create 
an identification between company in- 
terest and the self-interest of em- 
ployees and the public, he suggested. 

A number of papers delivered at 
various- committee sessions high- 
lighted the place of electronics in util- 
ity accounting practice. An exhibit 
of the latest types of electronic com- 
puters, billers, sorters, automatic 
typewriters and other machines was 
presented by manufacturers, many for 
the first time, in the Sheraton-Park 
exhibition hall. This exhibit was 
visited by many delegates. 

The program included also panel 
discussions and meetings devoted to 
presentation of formal papers. 

At the panel meeting of the Ac- 
counting Employee Relations Com- 
mittees Tuesday morning, John John, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., spoke on 
“The Best Years of Their Lives’; 
D. J. Pizzimenti, The Detroit Edison 
Co., talked on the “Supervisor—Head 
or Figurehead’’; A. D. Christopher, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., in a 
talk entitled “Promote the Fair- 
Haired or the White-Haired” covered 
the issue of merit over seniority, and 
L. G. Brailey, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
presented a talk on “Situations in 
Checkmated Authority.” Co-chairmen 
of the session were J. F. McCahon, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and T. J. 
Blake, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. 

Panel members on the Tuesday 
afternoon session representing a work 
shop clinic on accounting employee 
problems were C. E: Berry, Duquesne 
Light Co.; J. J. Leary, Boston Edison 
Co.; D. S. Lord, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., and C. T. Moore, 
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of Texas Eastern Transmission Co. 

A. B. Wilson, Georgia Power Co., 
and C. F. Wahli, Knoxville Utilities 
Board, were co-chairmen of the Tues- 
day meetings of the Customer Ac- 
counting Committees. Papers on ma- 
chine methods used to determine bal- 
ances on new accounts and to select 
accounts for collection treatment; 
merchandise billing procedures; and 
methods of reducing meter reading 
costs in rural areas were presented at 
the morning session. A. C. Haake, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
described employee training problems 
encountered in converting to the use 
of automatic data processing ma- 
chines in accounting. Operating 
standards and records for IBM equip- 
ment, preparation of final bills by 
mechanical versus manual methods, 
shift operation in customer account- 
ing departments and standardization 
for cost comparisons were discussed 
at the afternoon meeting. 

W. E. Travis, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., and F. T. Hager, 
Philadelphia Gas Works division, 
UGI Co., presided at a meeting of the 
Customer Collection Committees. Sub- 
jects included trends in utility de- 
posit policies, observations on the 
credit situation, the best use of field 
representatives or collectors, utility 
credit policies as compared to those of 
mercantile companies, and electronics 
in credit and collections. 


Customer Relations Committee 

Handling of complaints and in- 
quiries, meeting responsibilities to 
new customers, customer goodwill and 
customer contact were among the 
subjects explored at morning and 
afternoon sessions of the Customer 
Relations Committees on Tuesday. 
J. W. Kehoe, Commonwealth Edison 
So., and J. L. Neilson, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., were co-chairmen. 

A General Activities Group held a 
morning session with J. F. Daly, 
Long Island Lighting Co., presiding. 
K. H. Rudolph, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., spoke on the im- 
portance of planning and control in 
all phases of management. Demands 
upon the skill and knowledge of man- 
agement are doubling with each gen- 
eration, he said, and will increase still 
more in the immediate future when 
a proportionately reduced work force 
will have to provide a rising standard 
of living for a rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation. Means by which companies 
can save audit dollars especially 
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through utilization of utility person- 
nel to assist the auditor were de- 
scribed by G. S. Shegog, Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery. A. C. Oli- 
phant, Oliphant’s Washington Ser- 
vices, discussed some Washington de- 
velopments affecting utilities. 

Plant Accounting and Property 
Records Committees met Tuesday 
morning and afternoon and Wednes- 
day morning, under the co-chairman- 
ship of A. C. Herron, Florida Power 
Corp., and R. H. Miller, Northern 
Natural Gas Co. Subjects were ap- 
plication of machine accounting to 
property records, group charging of 
minor materials to mass property ac- 
counts, and plant records for acceler- 
ated tax depreciation. The Tuesday 
afternoon session was devoted to a 
plant accounting forum, with G. F. 
Dixon, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., as 
chairman, and G. M. Hess, Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co., as moderator. 


Former Gov. Anderson Talks 

Five luncheons were held concur- 
rently on Tuesday, two of them fea- 
turing scheduled speakers. Sigurd An- 
derson, former governor of South Da- 
kota and now a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, spoke, to mem- 
bers of the Customer Collections Com- 
mittees on techniques—ethical and 
unethical—of collecting bills. The 
problem of unpaid bills, he said, al- 
though as old as history, is still cost- 
ing utilities sums reckoned in mil- 
lions of dollars every year. The Plant 
Accounting and Property Records 
Groups heard W. H. Baugh, Jr., Mich- 
igan Wisconsin Pipeline Co., who 
talked on “Continuing Record of 
Bondable Property—How We Do It,” 
and R. C. Etheridge, Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Co.; who spoke on “‘Ac- 
counting for Utility Plant in Whole 
Dollars—How We Do It.” 

Depreciation Accounting Commit- 
tees held a seminar Tuesday after- 
noon and General Accounting Com- 
mittees and Internal Auditing Com- 
mittees held meetings on Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning. 

P. K. Read, New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas Corp., and W. G. Pilgrim, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
were co-chairmen of the Depreciation 
Accounting Groups. A. T. Emmons, 
West Penn Power Co., and C. F. Mills, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., presided 
over the General Accounting Commit- 
tee sessions. R. E. Tate, Kansas Gas 
and Electric Co., and H. G. Loch- 
baum, Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 
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were co-chairmen for Internal Audit- 
ing Committee meetings. 

Among the papers on depreciation 
was a discussion on depreciation rates 
of nuclear power reactors—a problem 
which a number of utility companies 
may soon face—by M. R. Scharff, con- 
sultant. G. D. Porter, Equitable Gas 
Co., talked on current practices in 
accounting for salvage and removal 
expense. 

The General Accounting Committee 
sessions included a panel discussion 
and papers on new accounting devel- 
opments, inventory control, and oper- 
ating budgets. J. P. Bromley, Con- 
sumers Power Co., in a paper on pos- 
sible uses of electronic data process- 
ing, described an imaginary country 
called “EDPA’”—Electronics Data 
Processing Applications. Much of 
this strange land, he said, is still 
terra incognita. 

Electronics and internal auditing 
was the subject of a panel discussion 
moderated by H. G. Lochbaum. 
Papers included “The Internal Audi- 
tor—Friend or Foe” and “Internal 
Auditing Performance Comparisons.” 
A “buzz” session on Wednesday was 
moderated by R. E. Tate. 

Three single sessions were held on 
Wednesday. The Customer Activities 
Group held a panel discussion on 
“Facts and Friction,” moderated by 
T. J. Peterson, The Detroit Edison 
Co. B. J. McMillen, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., and A. W. Mer- 
chant, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
presided at this group session. A 
paper was devoted to the subject of 
the application of punched cards to 
meter order routine. 


Taxation Accounting Committees 

A Taxation Accounting Committees 
meeting, presided over by R. J. Van 
Ess, Consumers Power Co., and J. R. 
Weger, Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co., heard papers on “The Annual 
Merry-Go-Round of Tax Legislation 
and Regulation”; economic deprecia- 
tion and its significance to the utility 
industry; recent court decisions and 
taxes, and the subject of excluding in- 
come from retirement of indebted- 
ness from current taxable income. 

The topic of electronics in account- 
ing held the final position on the pro- 
gram at a luncheon meeting on 
Wednesday. The Electronic Account- 
ing Machines Development Commit- 
tees heard reports from members of 
the Harvard Research Project, with 
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Dr. Howard H. Aiken, Harvard Uni- 
versity Computation Laboratory, pre- 
siding. R. W. Britt, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., reported on utility 
companies now using electronic equip- 
ment in accounting. Mr. Britt and 
E. T. White, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., presided at this session. 
The Harvard Research Project Report 
included “Major Probems of Mechan- 
ization,” by Dr. Kenneth E. Iverson; 
“The Programming Problem,” by Dr. 
Anthony G. Oettinger; “Customer In- 
quiries and Random Access,” by Wil- 
lard L. Eastman; and “A Unified Cus- 
tomer Accounting System,” by Gerard 
Salton. 

Mr. Britt listed several companies 
using large scale and medium scale 
computers and described the type of 
work which these machines were per- 
forming. 


Large Scale Computers 

Commonwealth Edison Co. uses an 
IBM 702 installation for customer bill- 
ing and accounting. The computer 
system covers 1,080,000 customers 
within Chicago, of which all but 3 
per cent receive bills bi-monthly. In 
addition to computing bills and keep- 
ing accounts the 702 system issues 
records for reading meters, for mak- 
ing periodic meter tests, for answer- 
ing account inquiries, and produces 
collection notices. : 
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General session participants at 1957 National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, Washington, D. C., 
are, front row, from left: R. Roy Dunn, John F. Childs, C. Hamilton Moses, Walter G. Barlow, John West, Jr. Second 
row, from left, are: the Rev. William F. Creighton, Edwin Vennard, R. G. Schneider, Everett J. Boothby, W. D. Sweetman. 





The Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., Mr. Britt reported, has 
two large scale data processing sys- 
tems. An IBM 705 is used for payroll, 
corporate stock transfer and materials 
and supplies inventory control. A 
UNIVAC is being tested for use in 
the customer accounting area and 
some programming is being done for 
UNIVAC II. 

Conversion of The Detroit Edison 
Co.’s 1,200,000 accounts to the IBM 
705 system is expected to be completed 
by the end of this year. Detroit Edi- 
son is revamping completely its entire 
customer accounting operation, elim- 
inating many duplicate customer files, 
changing from a specialized to a 
modified unit plan of bookkeeping, de- 
veloping completely new account num- 
bering system based primarily on the 
street and house number, and many 
other changes. The company cur- 
rently uses two IBM 650’s for cus- 
tomer billing, and when the 705 sys- 
tem is completely installed the use of 
the 650’s for customer billing will be 
discontinued, although it is antici- 
pated that one of the machines will be 
retained primarily for engineering 
problem solving. 


Medium Scale Computers 
Three companies noted by Mr. 
Britt using medium scale computers 
are Appalachian Electric Power Co., 
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Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. and 
the Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


In December, 1956 Appalachian be- 
gan “cutting over” customers’ billing 
and accounting to an IBM alpha- 
numeric punch card system which 
utilizes a 650 computer. The installa- 
tion will also handle billing and ac- 
counting for two other American Gas 
and Electric System companies—Ken- 
tucky Power Co., and Kingsport Utili- 
ties, Inc. The three companies serve 
a total of 580,000 customers. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric is using 
the 650 on its “bread and butter” job 
of gas and electric service bill com- 
putation and revenue analysis for ap- 
proximately 267,000 bills involving 
478,553 meters in its Cincinnati office. 
For the present run, the input con- 
sists of one mark sense card providing 
for gas and electric, as well as a 
demand reading, with a run limited 
to one town. The output consists of 
one card for each service to accommo- 
date available billing equipment. 


A fast-slow technique, using the 16 
relays in the plugboard for selection, 
produces 100 cards per minute for 
about 85 per cent of the accounts. 


Wisconsin Electric Power has 
been using the International Business 
Machines magnetic drum calculator 


(Continued on page 152) 
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General E. Thompson, left, receives the EEI Medal 
and Certificate from L. C. McClurkin, president, 
Savannah Electric and Power Co., for saving the life 
of Nathaniel Roberts, center, a fellow employee, 

when he contacted an energized bus lead. 


Two Resuscitation 


citation Medals recently were 
awarded to two linemen of the 
Pennsylvania Power Co., New Castle, 
Pa., and to a labor foreman of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Electric and Power 
Co. for saving the lives of fellow em- 
ployees who had received electrical 
shocks. A line crew foreman of the 
Pennsylvania utility received a Cer- 
tificate of Assistance from the Insti- 
tute for his part in a resuscitation. 
The Medals are awarded to mem- 
ber company employees for their re- 
sourcefulness in applying artificial 
respiration to revive victims suffering 
from electrical shock. The Medal is 
symbolic of teamwork and each one 
awarded contains copper from the 
original mains laid in New York City 
by Thomas A. Edison as part of the 
world’s first underground system for 
distribution of electric current. 
Authorized in 1933 and first pre- 
sented the following year, the Edi- 
son Electric Institute Medal is in- 
tended to encourage the use of ap- 
proved manual resuscitation techni- 
ques and to honor electric company 
employees whose application of these 
techniques, often at great personal 
risk, results in the saving of human 
life following electric shock. 
The model is symbolic of life-giving 
power that can be transmitted through 
hands of an employee performing 


Fiiation Electric Institute Resus- 


resuscitation to a co-worker felled by 
electric shock. The phrase Gratia Dei 
per Manus Socii in Opere—“By the 
Grace of God, Through the Hands of 
a Fellow Worker’—is inscribed on 
the face of the medal, in keeping with 
the classical traditions which give 
high place to devotion to duty, selfless- 
ness, and preparedness through train- 
ing, the foundations of man’s greatest 
privilege—the saving of life. 

Reviews of cases for which Medals 
have been awarded since last reported 
in the BULLETIN, March, 1957, are 
presented here. 


RALPH V. ROBINSON 
FLOYD CAMERON 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 


A line crew of the Pennsylvania Power 
Co., under foreman Emerson M. Davies, 
was converting a single-phase circuit for 
three-phase 8,200-volt operation on Aug. 
28, 1956, to feed a new sand and supply 
company on Route 18, near New Castle, 
Pa. Linemen Fred McClain and Lloyd 
Kerr were working on a 35-foot pole with 
a neutral and. two phase conductors in- 
stalled on a crossarm. The original 
single-phase circuit, feeding several 
lighting customers was not replaced. The 
aluminum ribbon was being replaced on 
the existing energized phase when ap- 
parently Mr. Kerr’s climber cut out and 
he clamped the conductor with his left 
arm. When Mr. McClain was unable to 
release the injured man, Mr. Davies 
called to Ralph V. Robinson, who was on 
the next pole south, to cut the wire. 
Lineman Floyd Cameron climbed the pole 
and found Mr. Kerr in an upside down 
position. 


For saving the life of Lloyd Kerr, second from left, 
Ralph V. Robinson, left, and Floyd Cameron, second 
from right, were awarded the EEI Medal and Emer- 
son M. Davies received a Certificate of Assistance. 

They are employees of Pennsylvania Power Co. 


Medals Awarded 


Because .of Mr.. Kerr’s weight, Mr. 
Cameron could not get him in an upright 
position to apply pole-top resuscitation 
until Mr. Robinson came to his assis- 
tance. The injured man’s face was dark 
blue and he was bleeding about the face. 
After the two men had worked with Mr. 
Kerr for several minutes he resumed 
natural breathing and was lowered to 
the ground. He was taken to the Jameson 
Hospital where he was treated for elec- 
trical shock and burns of the left arm. 
Mr. Davies, who received the Certificate 
of Assistance for his part in the rescue, 
is the holder of an EEI Medal for a 
similar rescue 10 years ago. 

The awards were presented by Penn- 
sylvania Power vice president Merritt 
A. Giles at an informal ceremony. A 
story and picture were published in the 
New Castle News. 


GENERAL E. THOMPSON 
Savannah Electric and Power Co. 


On Oct. 16, 1956, a right-of-way crew, 
with General E. Thompson, foreman, in 
charge, was clearing weeds at Bradley 
Plywood Co. substation, when Nathaniel 
Roberts contacted a 13-kv bus lead. Mr. 
Roberts stooped to go under the lead but 
his head touched the lead and he fell 
face forward, striking his chin on the 
cement mat. His body was rigid. Mr. 
Thompson, standing about three feet 
from the injured man, soon began 
to administer artificial respiration. Due 
to physical conditions, he used the 
Schafer method. In about 15 minutes, 
he began to breathe again. There was no 
sign of life when Mr. Thompson started 
the resuscitation. Mr. Roberts was treat- 
ed for third degree burns of the scalp, 
minor burns. of, both. feet. and laceration 
of chin and for conjunctivitis of the left 
eye. L. C. McClurkin, president of the 
Savannah electric utility, presented the 
award. A story and picture on the re- 
suscitation appeared in the Savannah 
Morning News. 
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Meeting America’s Energy Requirements : 


Energy for Today 


By Harllee Branch, Jr. 
President, The Southern Co. 


An address before the 45th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


number of discussions which the 

Chamber has arranged under the 
general theme of “Unleashing the 
Creative Energies of the People.” 

It is important that the general 
theme of this meeting be kept in 
mind, for while I am apt to speak of 
energy primarily in terms of mechani- 
cal energy, measured in horsepower, 
kilowatts and kilowatthours—and of 
its technological and industrial impli- 
cations—the really important thing in 
the long run is whether we develop 
and use this mechanical power in such 
manner as to unleash, rather than to 
hobble and restrict, the creative ener- 
gies of mankind. 

Americans are the most productive 
and, hence, the most prosperous, se- 
cure and comfortable people in all the 
world. Their superior productivity 
has been due in substantial measure 
to our abundant supplies of energy- 
laden materials such as coal, oil and 
gas, and the greater amount of me- 
chanical energy which the processing 
and conversion of these materials has 
made available, particularly in the 
form of electric power. In 1955, for 
example, the average U. S. worker in 
the manufacturing industries used 
18,709 kilowatthours of electricity. 
This was equivalent to having 279 
helpers working with him on his job. 
Such an industrial advantage is not 
to be lightly passed over. 


io discussion is only one of a 


Character Bred Prosperity 

However, since we are speaking to- 
day of the creative energies of our 
people, it is not amiss to point out that 
America’s industrial leadership and 
unmatched standard of living did not 
result merely from an abundance of 
fossil fuels in their natural state— 
for such fuels exist in many lands— 
but from the more energetic and effec- 
tive discovery, extraction and utiliza- 
tion of them. In other words, we 
have produced and prospered in 
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America not because of any real or 
imaginary advantages of territory, 
soil or climate alone—and not even 
because of any monopoly of brains or 
scientific knowledge—but primarily 
because of the character of our peo- 
ple and the institutions under which 
we live. 

As Professor Bowen, of Harvard, 
long ago pointed out: “The causes of 
the admirable increase of efficiency 
und capital in the United States are 
moral rather than physical’ — the 
American’s “disposition to toil, to 
dare, to save” and the climate of free- 
dom which encourages in him both 
pride and zeal. 


People’s Capitalism Best Asset 

From the combination of natural 
resources with the talents and indus- 
try of a self-reliant people—free to 
plan daringly and without undue gov- 
ernmental direction and restraints— 
we have created a People’s Capitalism 
which in my opinion is our most valu- 
able and dynamic source of energy. It 
is not only our most important do- 
mestic asset but the most genuine and 
practical for “foreign aid.” 

Let me briefly indicate the way in 
which the character of our people and 
the institutions under which we live 
actually have multiplied the avail- 
ability of our natural energy sup- 
plies: In 1900 it was possible to gen- 
erate only 1050 kilowatthours of elec- 
tricity with a ton of coal. By 1915, 
thanks to American resourcefulness 
and individual initiative rather than 
governmental planning and direction, 
the figure had grown to 1,730 kilo- 
watthours; by 1925 to 2,400 kilowatt- 
hours, and by 1955 to 3,450 kilowatt- 
hours. 

But, even this amazing increase in 
fuel efficiency has not been enough to 
satisfy the electric industry in Amer- 
ica. Still further efficiency and econ- 
omy will be achieved in new plants 
using superheated steam at tre- 
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mendous pressures (5,000 pounds per 
square inch at 1,200 degrees fahren- 
heit) in conjunction with the use of 
super-alloys and other metallurgical 
improvements. Such developments as 
these are the result of cooperative ef- 
forts by many segments of our free- 
enterprise economy. They will con- 
tinue so long as the economy remains 
really free. 

Today America, with only 6 per cent 
of the world’s population, uses 41 per 
cent of its electric power. In the 10 
years between 1947 and the end of 
1956, the production of electricity in 
the United States increased from 223 
billion kilowatthours to 601 billion 
and generating capability increased 
from 50 million kilowatts to over 126 
million. By 1966, it is estimated that 
this capacity will be increased to 236 
million kilowatts, and by that time it 
is expected that the U. S. electric in- 
dustry will be producing 1% trillion 
kilowatthours a year. Using the tech- 
niques and apparatus in vogue only a 
quarter of a century ago, that volume 
of electric generation would consume 
a billion tons of coal annually. But, 
thanks to improvements in efficiency 
already made, it will require only 330 
million tons. 


State Energy Development Program 

A state program of energy develop- 
ment is sometimes supposed to have 
attributes of efficiency not attainable 
under a system of individual enter- 
prise. The theory is that the authori- 
tarian state need not spare expense or 
too greatly ponder risks. The state 
is supposed by some to be able to 
move speedily into whatever techno- 
logical by-ways it deems appropriate 
for whatever programs it wishes to 
launch at a particular moment. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that in comparison with the rest of 
the world, America is by far the big- 
gest producer and consumer of elec- 
tric power in the world. Russia, its 
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nearest competitor, has barely one- 
fourth the capacity of the United 
States. Lest someone say we started 
earlier, I would point out that in the 
past: five years alone America’s in- 
vestor-owned electric companies have 
installed new capacity equal to the to- 
tal present installed capacity of Rus- 
sia. We have more electric capacity 
than the next seven countries com- 
bined. 


Industry Is Publicly-Owned 

This is a tribute to the creative 
energy of the American people, for 
it has been the American people, mil- 
lions of them from every walk of life, 
who have made this achievement pos- 
sible. Nearly 4 million Americans are 
the direct owners of the securities of 
the nation’s electric power companies, 
and three out of every five Americans 
are indirect owners through their in- 
surance investments. The electric in- 
dustry is the most publicly-owned en- 
terprise in America. 

No discussion of “Energy for 
Today” would be complete without 
mention of nuclear power. This new 
development is already an integral 
part of the everyday activities of the 
electric power companies. 

Because of our favorable fuel situa- 
tion we do not have such an immediate 
need for nuclear power as some other 
nations and, at this stage of techno- 
logical development, it costs consider- 
ably more to generate electricity with 
nuclear fuels than with fossil fuels. 
Notwithstanding these facts, a total 
of 69 electric power companies and 
associated organizations are engaged 
today in the development of 14 nuclear 
reactor projects. It is expected that 
these projects will have an electric 
capacity of 1,500,000 kilowatts. Over 
400 million free-enterprise dollars, 
contributed voluntarily by American 
investors, will be expended on these 
projects. And remember, it was only 
2% years ago that investor-owned 
electric companies for the first time 
were permitted to engage in nuclear 
power activities. 


Guides for Selecting Reactors 


In selecting reactors for develop- 
ment and construction, the electric 
power industry continues to be guided 
by the very basic consideration that 
its development and construction of 
reactors should make a significant con- 
tribution toward the ultimate achieve- 
ment of commercial utilization of nu- 
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clear power. It is the opinion of the 
electric companies that commercial 
utilization of nuclear power can be 
achieved best and earliest through de- 
velopment and construction at this 
time of a variety of different reactor 
types since it is not possible at this 
early stage to determine which reactor 
type or types ultimately will prove 
most advantageous for commercial 
use. Therefore the industry’s present 
broad program entails development of 
a number of different basic reactor 
types, plus variations and improve- 
ments of certain of those types. 

It has been asserted, and correctly, 
that America should pursue an ag- 
gressive course in nuclear power de- 
velopment. I think it is apparent from 
the figures I have cited that the elec- 
tric companies favor an aggressive 
program. The time, technical man- 
power and funds being devoted to 
their nuclear programs and the prog- 
ress being made are evidence of their 
determination to help bring about the 
ultimate development of economically- 
competitive nuclear power. 


Statement by Nichols 


But, the electric industry concurs 
in the statement made by General 
K. D. Nichols, formerly general man- 
ager of the AEC and now a leading 
nuclear consultant, last October. I 
would like to quote briefly from that 
address: 

“Concerning the question of how 
this acceleration can be accom- 
plished, I believe that we should 
avoid any program that tends to 
socialize the atom. We do not need 
to socialize the atom in order to 
achieve maximum progress, nor 
should achieving maximum prog- 
ress be the basis for resolving the 
issue between public and private 
power. In this regard, I do not 
believe that a large program for 
government construction and own- 
ership of power plants is the best 
answer. Such a program might 
very well tend to favor the public 
power side of this controversy and 
would tend to socialize the atom. 
However, more important than this 
potential political factor is the prob- 
ability that this is not the best way 
to achieve the cheapest power at the 
earliest possible date for United 
States and world needs. Generally 
speaking, government monopoly, or 
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even government direction, does not 
get the most economic results. If 
our objective was solely to bull 
through plants to produce a large 
number of kilowatts, a government 
program might be in order. How- 
ever, with the objective to get 
cheaper power, our free enterprise 
system has a better record of past 
performance for getting economic 
competitive results when over-all 
costs are considered.” 


Men and Machines 


We ought not to forget that techno- 
logical processes and machines—no 
matter how marvelously they may be 
conceived—cannot unleash the crea- 
tive energies of our people if in their 
development and use, we destroy the 
very climate of political freedom 
which is so indispensable to creative 
endeavor. Mechanical energy—under 
government monopoly—can become a 
vehicle of tyranny and discrimination 
—degrading and demoralizing to the 
citizen and destructive of his freedom 
as well as his investments. 

In this day when so many are 
clamoring for governmental “crash” 
programs in the fields of electrical 
and atomic power, we need to remem- 
ber that some things are more im- 
portant than speed. 

The man who loses his life in a 
speeding ambulance, or finds himself 
ensnared in the underbush of an un- 
certain short cut while rushing to 
avail himself of a new and marvelous 
panacea, can be duplicated by a nation 
which surrenders caution and departs 
from proven paths of political and 
economic experience in quest of a 
technological millennium! 
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Energy for Tomorrow 


By F. K. McCune 


Vice President and General Manager, Atomic Products Division, General Electric Co. 
An address before the 45th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


United States is currently trying 

to work out its contribution to a 
wise national policy in the field of 
atomic energy, and I believe that you 
will want to make your decisions 
against a background of history as 
well as forecast. 

Certainly, the story of the rise and 
fall of many empires and many civili- 
zations has been told in terms of many 
different simplifying assumptions con- 
cerning cause. But I am not aware 
that it has been adequately told in 
terms of the availability, to industrial 
and industrializing civilizations, of 
large quantities of low-cost energy. 

There are countries today whose 
pattern of life has changed very little 
since the time of Christ. In these 
countries, the gloomy words used by 
Thomas Hobbes 400 years ago to 
describe man’s life may still be used, 
for by American standards, the life 
of man in these countries is certainly, 
as Hobbes said, “Solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 

There are, by contrast, countries 
like the United States where the 
standard of living is not only the high- 
est in the world, but where this stand- 
ard is regarded merely as a direc- 
tional signal which points always up- 
ward towards an even better life for 
our citizens. 


Ton Chamber of Commerce of the 


A Helping Hand 

The influence of Western political 
traditions may be pointed to as the 
reason for the difference between our 
country and the backward countries 
ef the world. But a certain humility 
~~and a certain scientific objectivity— 
makes it necessary for us to realize 
that one of the main reasons why we 
are what we are and have what we 
have is the bountiful supply of low- 
cost energy which the Good Lord has 
put at the disposal of our nation over 
the past 150 years. 

Energy is basic to progress and 
civilization. And I think this may be 
brought out by the discussion of three 
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fundamental laws of science, each of 
them related specifically to energy. 

Each one of these laws underlies a 
different phase of our history: the 
recent past, the questioning present, 
and the limitless future. 

The first law is the law of the Con- 
servation of Energy. This is the law 
which may be related to the Industrial 
Revolution which, in the course of 150 
years, transformed patterns of life in 
the Western World. 

Energy, according to this law, can 
neither be created nor destroyed: it 
can merely be transformed. And the 
story of the ingenious methods which 
men found for transforming the latent 
energy of fuel resources from one 
form to the other is the history of 
accelerating industrial progress in the 
last 100 years. 


Carboniferous to Machine Era 

The invention of a few basic en- 
gines made possible the liberation and 
the transformation of energies which 
the sun had stored up millions of 
years ago in the Carboniferous era. 

In 1769, James Watt took out his 
first patent on the steam engine. This 
single event powered the Industrial 
Revolution. In 1877, Otto patented his 
four-cycle internal combustion engine 
in the United States, an event which 
led to a revolution in surface trans- 
portation. And in 1882, in Appleton, 
Wis., the first electric power generat- 
ing station went into operation. 

The Industrial Revolution, with its 
progress and its problems, can be told 
mainly in terms of work-producing 
engines and quantities of energy 
made available to the new industries, 
first of England, then of America. 

But the electrification of industry, 
which really got under way only in the 
last 30 to 40 years, did much more 
than add to the quantities of energy 
available from other sources. It con- 
tributed energy with a difference—a 
qualitative difference. It can truly be 
said that energy in the form of elec- 
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tricity refined and humanized the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Electricity made it possible to re- 
verse the concentration of industries 
in large cities by providing easily 
transportable energy. To the factory, 
largely through the development of 
electric motors and control, electricity 
brought greater safety for the worker, 
greater cleanliness and comfort, and 
manufacturing flexibility. 

Inherent qualities of electrical 
energy— its speed of response, its sen- 
sitivity, its ease of control, its divisi- 
bility, mobility, and reliability — all 
these have contributed to a revolution 
in manufacturing which is hardly less 
significant than the Industrial Revo- 
lution itself. 

And electricity has been one of the 
key factors in the rise of productivity 
in this country by a factor of some 
3 per cent a year. Moreover, it is 
recognized as one of the essential in- 
gredients of automation—the continu- 
ous automatic production which, in 
the future, will bring about, through 
increased productivity, an ever im- 
proving standard of living for our 
working people and the broadening of 
the base for the good things produced 
in our expanding economy. 

In the electrical industry, we antici- 
pate that while the economy as a 
whole may double in the next 20 years, 
electric power. generation may be 
quadrupled. This means the installa- 
tion, in just 20 years, of nearly four 
more utility industries the size of to- 
day’s. 


Energy Demands to Soar 

Whether we speak of the United 
States, of Western Europe, or of the 
world in general, the most conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that growth in 
population, industrialization, and na- 
tional plans for higher standards of 
living will bring about tremendously 
increased demands for energy in the 
future. 

This fact should draw our attention 
to the second law of energy, which, 
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coincidentally, is called the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. 

According to this law, which was 
stated by Clausius about 100 years 
ago, the available energy of the uni- 
verse is constantly diminishing. This 
is one of the most interesting laws of 
science, implying as it does that the 
universe is gradually running down 
like a wound-up watch and—beyond 
this—that someone may have wound 
up this cosmic watch in the first place. 
It also sounds like a rather gloomy 
law, but we can take heart from the 
fact that this process of unwinding 
has been going en for uncounted mil- 
lions of years and will go on for count- 
less millions of years in the future as 
far as we can determine. 

But this second law of energy does 
at least cause us to consider two 
things. The first of these has been 
studied and applied since the law was 
first stated and understood, and that 
is, getting the maximum work out of 
the energy we do consume. In the 
electrical industry, quite remarkable 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. In the generation of power, for 
example, early central stations needed 
at least seven pounds of coal to gener- 
ate one kilowatthour of electricity. 
Today, our best stations use only 0.7 
pounds of coal. In the transmission of 
electricity, increasingly higher volt- 
ages have brought about further 
economies. 


Reserves of Fossil Fuels 


The second thing which this energy 
law leads us to consider is the re- 
serves, in the. United States and in 
the world, of fossil fuels available to 
meet the greatly expanded energy re- 
quirements of the future. 

In the United States, we apparently 
have little to worry about in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The story for the other advanced 
industrial countries of the world is 
different. Each of them was originally 
well endowed with energy sources. 
Today, they have become energy defi- 
cit nations. The industrial economies 
of the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe have been, and still are, coal 
based. Yet coal output apparently 
cannot be increased in proportion to 
expected increases in population, not 
to speak of the additional energy re- 
quired to increase standards of living. 

It is not necessary to make predic- 
tions about the energy needs of these 
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countries. It is sufficient to point out 
that the countries of Western Europe, 
themselves, associate energy supply 
difficulties with their future well- 
being. 

And well they may! The correlation 
between per capita national income 
and commercially available energy in 
such forms as electricity is too strong 
to be ignored. Five years ago, for 
example, the United States, with a per 
capita electric power production of 
about 3,000 kilowatts, had a per capita 
national income of roughly 1,900 dol- 
lars. For France, the figures were 
about 1,000 kilowatts and about 700 
dollars. Finally, for India, the figures 
were such that I dare not round them 
off—17 kilowatts and 57 dollars! 

Concern about future sources of 
energy leads us, naturally, to our 
third, and final, energy law — LEin- 
stein’s Law—according to which mass 
equals energy. 

This law, which was formulated 
just a short 40 years ago and which 
was dramatically demonstrated at 
Hiroshima just a little over 10 years 
ago, is the source today of humanity’s 
greatest hopes and greatest fears. 

We are concerned, at the moment, 
with the hopeful aspects of atomic 
energy. 

In the United States, energy from 
nuclear fission—in which large heavy 
atomic nuclei are broken down .into 
smaller atoms, with the release of 
huge quantities of energy from part 
of the original mass—nuclear energy 
obtained in this way will be needed 
in the United States in the 1970’s and 
1980’s to supplement energy obtained 
from our conventional fields. 

Substantial amounts of electricity 
from atomic energy are scheduled to 
come on the line during 1960 and 
1961. Everyone is confident that the 
development of these plants and 
others which will come along rapidly 
will allow us to see clearly the time of 
real economic power in this country. 
However, many underdeveloped coun- 
tries lack fuel, yet are beginning to 
demand substantial quantities of 
energy, while other, highly developed 
countries shortly will have require- 
ments exceeding their possibilities of 
producing or importing fuel. It is this 
situation and the desire of the United 
States to help which has resulted in 
the Chamber policy. 

Although we have in this country 
supplies of economically recoverable 
coal which will be adequate for several 
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centuries, it is interesting, even if it 
is highly speculative, to make the 
roughest of estimates of how far into 
the future we may count on supplies 
of nuclear fuels—thorium and ura- 
nium—for the fission process. 

One very rough estimate indicates 
the apparent world reserves of these 
source materials represent a heat con- 
tent more than 25 times the economi- 
cally recoverable world reserves of 
coal. This will obviously be adequate 
for many, many centuries for the type 
of energy requirement which lends it- 
self to supply from high capacity, 
central generating stations. 

If, as trustees of the humanity to 
come, we look far, far into the future, 
we may see beyond fission the possi- 
bility of obtaining controllable energy 
from the fusion of light atoms instead 
of from the fission of heavy ones. 

In fact, certain distinct advantages 
of fusion over fission make the prob- 
lem of the control of this reaction one 
of the greatest challenges to science 
even today. 

For one thing, the fuel supply for 
this reaction, consisting of deuterium 
—or heavy hydrogen atoms obtainable 
from the ocean—is literally inexhaust- 
ible. 

For another, the cost of extraction 
per energy unit of deuterium, even to- 
day, if we knew how to use it, is only 
a fraction of the cost of obtaining 
coal. 


Fusion and Fission Processes 


Finally, the problems of atomic 
radiation and the disposal of radio- 
active waste are far less serious for 
fusion reactions than for the fission 
process. 

All of us believe that, someday, we 
will find the answer to the controlled 
fusion reaction and, later on, to the 
economic production of power from 
this reaction. It may well be that 
other scientific approaches entirely 
unknown to us or purely conjectural 
at the present time may provide us 
with substantial energy sources. The 
one certainty which stands out is that 
this world will be concerned more and 
more deeply over the problem of pro- 
viding an increased standard of living 
for its population, and this can only 
be done by greatly increased supplies 
of available energy. 

Our preoccupation today is only a 
forerunner of the continuous top-level 
attention which will be given to this 
problem as far ahead as we can see. 
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Recruiting and Traming 


for Utility Leadership 


By Ralph M. Besse 


Executive Vice President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


An address before the 23rd Annual Sales Conference of the Edison Electric Institute, 


OME of the young men we hire 
S into this industry in the next 
five or ten years are going to be 
with our company 50 years from now. 
And what’s going to happen in our 
industry in the next 50 years? It has 
been said that it’s been the practice 
of this industry to double every 10 
years and predicted that we will 
double every eight years in the future. 
Do you know what that means? 
It means that if we double every 
10 years, in 50 years we will be 32 
times as big in terms of volume as 
we are today, and if we double every 
eight years, we will be 52 times as 
big in volume as we are today. 

Now you can apply either a pre- 
mium or a discount to that, as you see 
fit. It doesn’t make much difference 
how you modify it, we are going to 
be so much bigger 50 years from to- 
day that the problems in proportion 
are going to be more vast than anyone 
here has ever faced. 

If you tend to doubt this, remember 
it’s almost certain that this nation 
will have 300,000,000 people in 50 
years. Inflation is almost certain to 
continue. It’s absolutely certain that 
progress will continue. 


I asked one of our economists to 
give me his estimate of how much 
property and plant the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. would have in 
the year 2007. He applied a doubling 
factor of a little over 11 years and 
what he termed as a slight inflation 
factor. We are now a company with 
$440,000,000 of plants and property. 
In the year 2007, he estimates we will 
have $7,000,000,000 of plants and 
property. 

The point is this: We must recruit 
people and train them for the kind of 
a job that that sort of change indi- 
cates, and it’s not mere size, because 
I think everybody in this room be- 
lieves that we’re going to have an 
atomic generation long before 50 
years have expired. There are those 
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here who probably think we may have 
generations from some other source 
of energy, perhaps solar energy. I’m 
sure that everybody here thinks we 
have almost complete automation of 
our clerical activities. Certainly a 
great deal of our mechanical control 
will be automated within the next 50 
years. 

We have to recruit and train peo- 
ple who will make the transition from 
what we now have to what we con- 
fidently expect to have in that period. 


More Government Predicted 

Some other things will change too. 
We’re certainly going to have more 
government. I rather sadly predict 
this, because, God knows, we don’t 
need any more government. And yet 
I see no evidence of any switch in the 
trend that has been with us so long 
of moving government more and more 
into the affairs of business. First we 
ought to plan to resist it, but just in 
case we fail, we should plan how to 
handle it when we get it. 

There will be more local govern- 
ment too, because you can’t add 130,- 
000,000 more people to our nation 
without increasing the forces of local 
government. And local government 
is also one of the problems this in- 
dustry has to handle. We have to 
have the people who will be trained 
and qualified to do so. 

The very jobs themselves are go- 
ing to be more complex, more techni- 
cal, more difficult, more important 
when this industry is 32 or 64 times 
as big as it is today. The manager 
of a sales department is going to have 
a bigger job than the president has 
today. 

I suspect the thing that will call 
for competence in our people more 
than anything else will be the change 
in people. We’re going to have a 
much better educated group of people 
in the United States 25, 40, 50 years 
from today than we have today. A 
good many of you can remember 
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World War I. Perhaps you don’t re- 
member that only 20 per cent of the 
people in the United States were high 
school graduates at the time of World 
War I. Ninety per cent are today. 
By the time 50 years have passed 
we’re going to have some such evolu- 
tion as college education. Coupled 
with education we are going to have 
people with a great deal more leisure 
time than they have today. You 
can’t have more leisure off the job 
without insisting on more leisure on 
the job. 

You’re beginning to see that in the 
demand for fringe benefits which em- 
ployees take whether you grant them 
or not. 

We’re going to have more special- 
ists in ratio to the ordinary type of 
worker than we have today. We're 
going to have scarcity in the employ- 
ment field for quite a long time be- 
cause the percentage of people who 
are not in the work force at both ends 
of the age scale is going to increase. 

Medicine makes the older group 
bigger percentage-wise, and a better 
standard of living, particularly in- 
cluding education-time, plus an in- 
creasing birth rate, makes the young 
age, non-working group bigger per- 
centage-wise. That means that as a 
percentage of the total population the 
work force grows smaller and pre- 
sents problems for managers. 

Another thing we don’t often look at 
in connection with the job of getting 
the right kind of management for the 
future is this: People are going to be 
less money-minded in the future than 
they have been in the past. A man 
doesn’t think much about a pension to- 
morrow until after he’s had a ham- 
burger today. But when he gets his 
hamburger today with a right to call 
for seconds, he then begins to think 
about tomorrow and the whole Ameri- 
can, society is already switching to 
that point of view. 


We have arrived at a standard of 
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living which permits a population for 
the first time in history to give some 
thought to something other than daily 
sustenance, and what is that thought 
going to be? There’s bound to be 
thought about how I as an individual 
can enjoy my living from day to day 
when I no longer worry about hous- 
ing and clothing and food. This will 
present some problems for those of 
us who manage the people who do that 
kind of thinking and have time in 
which to do it. 


Top Men Needed 


What kind of a man does it take 
to do all this? What are the quali- 
ties of a man we need in order to fill 
this complex requirement that man- 
agers and specialists both will have 
to have in the future? Certainly we 
need better-than-average people if 
we’re going to have a bigger-than- 
average job. I’m not sure this in- 
dustry has had its sights set any- 
thing like high enough for the kind 
of a job it has the opportunity of do- 
ing. I am quite certain we should 
set our sights pretty high and how 
high ought they to be? Competition’s 
pretty rugged. A lot of other indus- 
tries are looking for good people. It 
won’t be easy. Nevertheless, we cer- 
tainly ought to recruit more people 
from the colleges who are at the top 
half of their classes. 

We ought to recruit more people 
who have both the training of a lib- 
eral arts school and the hard discipline 
of a specialty—that is both of those 
in one man, because this job of the 
future is going to be too big to have 
a generalist—be well enough disci- 
plined to do the job he has to do or 
to have a specialist be broad enough 
to do the job he has to do. We've got 
to pull up our socks in this educa- 
tional training business and get some 
people who have a broad general edu- 
cation and a good discipline from one 
of the specialties such as engineering. 
‘accounting, law, advance business 
training or any of a half a dozen 
others. 

Finally we need a good broad repre- 
sentation of people with leadership 
qualities. How do you identify a 
young man as having leadership quali- 
ties? With all of the opportunities 
the youth of today have, if a young 
person has not shown some voluntary 
leadership in one or more activities 
by the time he is 25 years of age, for 
recruiting purposes at least, write him 
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off if you’re looking for leadership. 
There will be some exceptions but in 
recruitment you can safely ignore 
them. 

You'll get a few good leaders in 
your organization who are of the late 
blooming type, but I know and no one 
knows of any way of identifying thase 
before they bloom. But the young 
men and young women who have evi- 
denced leadership in school and extra- 
curricula activities by the time they’re 
25 are the best prospects for doing it 
thereafter. 

This job of raising our sights on 
the quality of people we bring into 
our industry is more than a mere 
requirement to fill jobs. This is an is- 
sue of survival. We either improve 
the operation of the electric utility in- 
dustry, good as it has been, or public 
power may take us over. Certainly 
we can’t be very complacent about the 
record we have made in competition 
with public power in the last 25 years. 
If that trend continues we’re in for 
tough going, and the best way, I be- 
lieve, to stop the trend is to get bet- 
ter people working on the job. How 
do you attract this kind of people? 
It isn’t enough just to make up your 
mind that you want them. 

I need not tell an audience skilled 
in selling that it’s a selling job. That’s 
all it is, a selling job. 

How do you sell? If you’ve got a 
good product to sell the customer why 
it’s good. There are a few fundamen- 
tals that we need to undertake in this. 
The first, and prime, one is that we’ve 
got to beam our story at the people 
we want. 


Investors, Politicians Hear Story 


We’ve been telling the story of the 
electric utility industry to two groups 
of people. One is the investor be- 
cause we have had and will have a 
continuing problem of raising money 
—that’s good. The other is the politi- 
cian, because we have had and will 
continue to have both the problems of 
regulation and the problems of public 
power, but we don’t recruit people 
from either of those groups. If we 
want to get our share of the good 
people who are coming out of the col- 
leges in the fiercest recruiting com- 
petition that anyone here has ever 
seen, we’ve got to beam our story at 
the young people and their parents in 
their homes and in their schools. We 
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can’t make a sale without talking to 
the customer. 

And what do we tell them? What 
is our story? Our story begins with 
the almost unbelievable achievement 
of the past of this industry. There’s 
no industry like it. Not only in the 
size of our growth—it’s spectacular 
—but there’s no other business like 
this one in its service motif, and this 
new facet of thinking in our popula- 
tion that people want something more 
than money, gives us a good back- 
ground to appeal to the young man 
coming out of college that here is the 
industry that can do more than any 
other for every man everywhere from 
the lowest in the economic scale to 
the highest. This is the industry that 
makes living better, inside the home 
and outside the home, on the job and 
off the job. 


Talk Too Little 


This is something that everybody 
in our industry ought to thrill about 
every day. We talk too little 
about it. We have so much to tell 
people that we do for them. I think 
they sometimes have a better opinion 
of what we do for them than we our- 
selves have. This is a sales job. We 
need to be proud of the service we’re 
giving—a service unmatched by any- 
body else anyplace. 

The second part of the story is that 
our future growth is going to be even 
more fabulous than our past and 
therefore our service in the future is 
going to be even greater for people. 
This appeals to a young person com- 
ing out of college. We need to tell 
them also of the technical opportuni- 
ties in our industry. 

We are an industry that depends in 
a great measure on extreme com- 
petence in a variety of technical fields. 
Do you know how we’re ranked by the 
young people coming out of the col- 
leges who are looking for technical 
employment? We are in the bottom 
30 per cent. Why? Because we 
haven’t done selling in recruiting. We 
haven’t been telling the story of the 
glamorous future this industry has. 
Another thing we need to tell is the 
challenge for leadership the industry 
has in every community where it 
serves, and it serves in all of them. 
No other industry I know is so much 
a part of every facet of community 
life as the electric utility industry. 
This means we have within every com- 
pany here represented an opportunity 
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to shape a pattern for business leader- 
ship, which business needs. I think 
business is slowly awakening to the 
fact of this need. 

Labor took the ball away from man- 
agement about 20 years ago. We’ve 
been slowly creeping back by the sheer 
miracle of production. We've got 
more training than the labor leaders; 
we’ve got more money; we've got 
more position; we’ve got more oppor- 
tunity. By we I mean industry as a 
whole, and within that group the elec- 
tric utility industry could be the pace- 
setter for all other industries in re- 
storing to management the kind of 
direction that a good, solid community 
needs, if it’s not going to go social- 
istic in the future. 

Of course we should tell them what 
our sales opportunities are. What 
a tremendous opportunity there is 
for anyone who likes to sell to come 
into this industry! 


First Step Is Good Selling 


And so our first step in good re- 
cruiting is good selling. It takes a 
little planning on the part of every 
company involved in order to put their 
best foot forward. If all of us don’t 
get together on this in our industry, 
we will continue to have a black eye 
when we send our people to the col- 
lege campuses. Make no mistake 
about it, we don’t rate very well. The 
second step we need to take in con- 
nection with the recruiting problem is 
to put our house in order in these 
areas that raise the doubts in the 
minds of the young college graduate. 
What are they? First there is the 
impression that this industry is a 
kind of a civil service operation. If 
this is the impression on every college 
campus in the United States, and it 
is, there must be some basis for it 
someplace. What is the basis for it? 

I think it is three-fold. I think 
first it arises out of the fact that we 
have been a regulated industry and 
many people have unsoundly concluded 
that because we were a regulated in- 
dustry we didn’t need to conduct our 
business the way other business does. 

The civil service impression may be 
created because we have been a very 
stable industry. We haven’t had the 
turnover other industry has had in its 
personnel, and whatever you may say 
against turnover it brings in new 
blood and intensifies the competition 
for retaining jobs within a company. 
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Finally there are some monopoly 
aspects to our business that have con- 
tributed to this impression, with the 
result that in too many places, there 
are some grounds for the college be- 
lief that we act like a civil service 
operation. We’ve got to get rid of 
this misconception. The second thing 
I think our industry should do is to 
more fully integrate its operations. 
We are big business now in a big way. 
We run into this problem in recruit- 
ing in engineering schools. 

They say, “We don’t want to go 
with you fellows. You let the manu- 
facturers do your research for you. 
You let some outside contractors do 
your building for you. You hire an 
engineering firm to do your engineer- 
ing for you—I’ll go get a job with 
one of them where the real activity 
ia,” 

We’re big enough to do all of our 
business in this industry and set up 
the kind of fully rounded operation 
that is typical of rapidly growing big 
business in every other facet of 
American economic life. 

Finally, I think we need to apply 
some modern management methods in 
order to make sure that we use every 
able person we employ at his highest 
skill. This only comes about if you 
have a very carefully worked out, well 
balanced application of the most mod- 
ern management principles that com- 
petitive industry has developed. 


Modern Management 


In a great many segments of our 
industry people don’t know what 
you’re talking about when you sug- 
gest to them that they should do some- 
thing about the introduction of mod- 
ern management. Salary is an ex- 
ample: I don’t know how many com- 
panies have thoroughly worked out a 
comprehensive salary administration 
program embodying all the things 
found effective in the last 15 or 20 
years of revolution in this field of 
management including proper levels 
of pay and proven techniques for in- 
centive. I suspect a great many have 
not developed such a program. At 
least the group whom we recruit from 
has this opinion according to a sur- 
vey made by the Stanford Research 
Institute of graduates and post-gradu- 
ates. Potential candidates for entry 
into our business ranked us 11th in a 
field of 14 major industries in finan- 
cial opportunity. And probably so. 
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The average salary of a utility presi- 
dent in companies.ganning $3 million 
in a year is $36,000. A comparable 
salary for retail business, and no- 
body here thinks of it as being nearly 
as dramatic as our business—for the 
comparable earnings is $76,000. 

Why should anybody in his right 
mind, particularly if it’s a brilliant 
mind, want to come into our industry 
until we straighten out that salary 
situation. 

Not only are we at the wrong level 
to appeal to the best men available 
today, we don’t have the right system. 

How many companies have any kind 
of an incentive system in their salary 
structure? Do you think these bright 
young boys coming right out of col- 
lege don’t know these things? Don’t 
kid yourselves. 


The Problem of Training 


Assuming that we get all this 
straightened out and we recruit the 
kind of people we really should have, 
what do we then do about training? 
I think this industry for many many 
years has had some very excellent 
training programs. By and large our 
training program has been directed at 
specific job training which is com- 
mendable. I have no quarrel with 
specific job training. The selling 
training program the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute has developed is a su- 
perb job. I am told that a great 
many companies don’t use it, which 
perhaps is indicative of some of the 
thinking we need to do on training. 
Certainly everybody that does use it 
has found it helpful. 

If our objective over the future is 
to give better service cheaper—this 
has been our tradition—then we 
should train in the broad areas which 
will permit our people of the future to 
achieve that result. 

The first area, of course, is this 
tradition of fine service. We’re not 
going to have much trouble getting 
our companies to train their people in 
the tradition of fine service. This is 
so instilled in the people of this in- 
dustry that I am sure we will do a 
good job. 

Only one caveat: To give better 
service calls for improvement. To 
make improvement calls for change 
and change is not easy. To train 
people both to suggest and accept 
change is one of the most difficult 
training assignments of management 
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because, while people accept things 
which benefit them, a great deal of 
change does not produce a benefit to 
the man who is directly affected, and 
yet it may be absolutely essential to 
the progress of the institution as a 
whole. And so we need to give some 
attention to that facet of this better 
service problem. These things will 
come only if a whole organization is 
highly motivated; if it believes in the 
importance of continuous improve- 
ment; if it encourages open minds and 
practices participation. In fact it 
should also have some kind of reward 
for creating participation and creat- 
ing change. This is an attitude and 
an atmosphere more than a training 
program. The other facet is cheaper 
service, and how do you train people 
to achieve this goal? Here again the 
electric utility industry has had a 
great record in the past. We are in- 
clined to be a little complacent about 
our record. 


Improved Art and Volume Economy 


How did we keep producing cheaper 
and cheaper energy each year? There 
were two major factors. One was 
generation where the progress of the 
art kept improving and improving and 
improving so that we cut down the 
fuel component of cost and we’re still 
doing it. The other was volume econ- 
omy. The manufacturers were pri- 
marily responsible for the first, and 
while marketing made a great con- 
tribution to the second, the sheer 
growth of our economy also made a 
greater contribution to it. If we are 
going to achieve the same sort of 
thing in the future, to central station 
economy and volume economy, we 
must add management economy. 

It is high time that the electric 
utility industry moved into the ranks 
of the top competitors in the quality 
of management for cost control. This 
calls for broad training in all of the 
management principles which have 
been demonstrated to be effective. 
And it applies to more than new re- 
cruits: it applies to existing person- 
nel. They are harder to train than 
new recruits because they have some 
fixed notions on how these things 
ought to be done. These have to be 
wiped out before you can install the 
right ones. 

This isn’t true of the young man 
who comes in directly from college. 

To illustrate, the first area I would 
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refer you to is that of organization 
planning. Organization of an institu- 
tion’ does not result in proper form 
if the organization merely grew like 
“Topsy.” We don’t accidentally ar- 
rive at the right kind of organization, 
for a big modern utility. 

I ask you how many of you have 
thoroughly thought out and written 
out—and if you haven’t written it out, 
you haven’t thought it out—a set of 
organizational principles for your 
company. Now these principles are 
well known, there’s vast literature on 
the subject. The books are full of 
instructive case studies, drawn from 
the experience of companies as big 
as our companies. In spite of this, I 
see organizational charts occasionally 
of major companies that I think would 
flunk a freshman if he submitted them 
for an entrance examination to a high 
school business course. 

The second thing we need in this 
industry in the area of training is a 
good set of measures and standards 
of performance for every important 
activity in our operations. 

Scientific management originated 
with that kind of concept. The idea 
of measures and standards of per- 
formance was Taylor’s and he thought 
the whole field of management was 
covered by that one concept. While 
we’ve since broadened his theory con- 
siderably, we have never dropped it 
as a basic requirement and its value 
has been demonstrated a thousand 
times. The mere existence of a mea- 
sure and standard of performance 
makes people work better and what’s 
more, they like it. And yet we make 
very little use of standards in spite 
of the fact that we are with an in- 
dustry that has ideal conditions for 
developing measures and standards; 
we have no trade secrets, we have 
common accounting, we have a single 
product, we have comparable condi- 
tions of service. And speaking of 
service, which is our product, the most 
important thing we have, we don’t 
even have a market standard for it. 
In fact, a good many of us don’t even 
know what a market standard is. 

The third area in which we are in 
great need of training is the great 
area of long-range planning. We’ve 
done a superb job in this industry on 
long range planning for facilities, a 
truly superb job—no other industry 
even comes close to it. But for some 
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reason or other, we have casually con- 
cluded, perhaps for some lack of con- 
sideration of the subject, that we 
don’t need to do long range planning 
any place else. Actually, we need to 
do long range planning even more so 
in some other fields. We’ve got pub- 
lic relations problems and political 
problems, and recruitment problems 
and selling problems—which are cer- 
tainly equal in importance to our 
facility problems. Have we been 
handling those on a kind of fire ex- 
tinguisher basis? And that’s not 
good enough. We have enough ex- 
amples of superb planning in this in- 
dustry to know that if we really put 
our minds to work on long term plan- 
ning on all of the areas of importance 
to us we could train our people in 
such a way that the payoff would be 
beyond anybody’s dream. And when 
planning becomes a way of life with 
us, we won’t have to worry very much 
about the rest of these problems. 


Corporate Citizenship Training 


Another area involves training in 
good corporate citizenship. We just 
have to have good training in com- 
munity relations, not only because it 
is a good thing for a corporate man- 
ager to have as experience when he’s 
managing inside his corporation, but 
because we have vital and continuing 
public relations problems, customer 
relations problems, political relations 
problems, and we must solve them as 
a condition of existence. 

In addition, we should be good citi- 
zens if we had no problems at all. 
That, alone, should compel us—we who 
have this great opportunity, to give to 
our communities the kind of good cor- 
porate citizenship that will make the 
people react in our favor whenever we 
have a problem to be presented to the 
people. 

One of the biggest things we need 
to train our people to have is an 
awareness of the importance of prof- 
its. Not just merely being in black 
ink, not making five per cent on an 
original cost rate base when the 
money we’re spending today is cur- 
rent value and it’s costing us six and 
a half or seven per cent. We need to 
have an awareness of adequate profits 
in—and the necessity for them. 

If my company is going to be a 
seven billion dollar company, in 50 
years, and is only half a billion now, 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Automation and Its Applications 


By K. S. Field 


Ebasco Services Inc. 


An address at the EEI-AEIC Meter and Service Committees Meeting 


term “automation” means _ to 

us individually.» Why in recent 
years have we become so “automation- 
conscious?” What further promise 
does “automation” offer in our areas 
of responsibility? These are only a 
few of the many questions which 
flash through one’s mind when the 
subject comes up in conversation. 

It is impossible at this time to pre- 
dict the degree of automation that 
ultimately will be found to be eco- 
nomically practical in our industry. 
But we can predict at this time, that 
automation will be used increasingly 
in the years immediately ahead of us 
out of pure necessity, and because of 
the economies which can be effected. 
It is evident that in the future a much 
higher degree of automatic control of 
power system operation will be neces- 
sary to provide reliable and economi- 
cal service for the phenomenal loads 
that are being forecast. 

Automation certainly is not new 
to our industry, nor is the term un- 
familiar to us. But what does the 
term “automation” mean to us in- 
dividually? Webster’s New College 
Dictionary defines “automation” as 
“the technique of making a process 
or system automatic.” It goes on to 
give a more currently used applica- 
tion as “of automatically controlled 
operation of an apparatus, process or 
system especially by electronic de- 
vices.” 

These definitions are broad. Inter- 
pretations are varied. If each of us 
set down our interpretation of the 
meaning of the term “automation,” 
nrobably there would be little unanim- 
ity of thought. This presentation will 
be more related with “automation” as 
applied to the technique “of automati- 
cally controlled operation of an ap- 
paratus, process or system especially 
by electronic devices” under the mod- 
ern concept. 

It is interesting, and a compliment 
to our industry, that a few years ago 
Ralph Cordiner of General Electric 
Co., in testifying before a Congres- 
sional committee, referred to the elec- 
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tric utility industry as one where the 
automation revolution has already 
taken place. He pointed out that when 
you flip a light switch on the wall, you 
start up one of the most completely 
automated processes in the world. 
Automation is not a new idea. We 
have, in all walks of life, been living 
with it for years. It is a continuation 
of evolutionary trends in replacement 
of human labor. Initially it was the 
substitution of machines for human 
muscle power. That concept gradually 
broadened until today it includes, to 
a continually increasing degree, auto- 
matic control over machines and proc- 
esses without human intervention. 


Vital to Electric Utilities 

The electric utility industry has be- 
come accustomed to application and 
use of automatically controlled ap- 
paratus, and self-regulating devices. 
Without them we could not operate 
the complex systems which exist to- 
day, or furnish adequate and reliable 
service. Examples are telemetering, 
remote controls, relaying and auto- 
matic reclosing of circuit-breakers, 
automatic combustion and processing 
controls — not to mention machine 
billing and other devices in the prop- 
erty record and general accounting 
areas. 

In its earlier concept automation 
usually involved single operations, or 
at most a limited sequence of steps. 
Today automation has come to mean 
the automatic operation and control 
of a series of steps or processes in a 
predetermined logical sequence with- 
out manual intervention after the 
process is set up. Machines, through 
automation, perform the checking and 
inspecting operations associated with 
each process step. Also they select, 
from alternative patterns, the se- 
quence of operations suitable for the 
particular conditions involved, and 
make corrections to keep deviations 
within specified tolerances. This is 
done automatically. Fundamentally 
these more recent automation tech- 
niques have been made possible only 
by the development of modern high- 
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speed special and general - purpose 
electronic computers. 

Electronic computers possess no 
magical properties. Though often re- 
ferred to as “electronic brains,” they 
actually are “electronic morons.” It 
has been said that modern large in- 
ternal memory general-purpose or 
scientific electronic digital computers 
have the mathematical ability of a 
sixth-grader and the vocabulary of a 
three-year-old. They do exactly what 
they are instructed to do, regardless 
of whether instructions are correct. 
The process of accurately preparing 
the coded instructions depends on the 
know-how. and experience of pro 
grammers, and the thoroughness with 
which human beings, acquainted with 
the intricacies of the problem in- 
volved, have defined the problem, its 
objectives and parameters. There is 
no substitute for the human brain. 

Theoretically it is possible to pro- 
gram a computer to do almost any- 
thing, especially if the program can 
be solved mathematically. Compli- 
cated mathematical problems, such as 
solution of linear and non-linear equa- 
tions, can and must be broken down 
into steps involving simple addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion if digital computer solution is to 
be attempted. There are practical 
and economic limitations which must 
be evaluated. 

Three major elements which must 
be considered when determining the 
feasibility of entering the electronic 
field are: 

1) The problem, or scope of the ap- 

plication ; 

2) The economics surrounding the 

the problem; 

3) The education required to effect 

a successful solution by use of 
electronics. 

Consideration of these three major 
elements is equally necessary whether 
use of electronic computers is being 
considered for mass-data processing, 
automatic control of industrial proc- 
ess, or for solution of complicated 
mathematical equations such as are 
encountered in equipment design and 
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electric system operating problems. 
The use of electronic equipment can 
be justified for two general purposes 
—(1) to process business records at 
a higher rate of speed than would 
normally be practical with manual 
records or punch-card equipment, and 
(2) to process business records in 
such a manner that a higher degree 
of data utilization can be attained at 
an economical cost. 

The same computers used for elec- 
tronic data-processing can be applied 
to other important uses in connection 
with fundamental business problems. 
Coincident with the development of 
computers, new concepts have evolved 
in the field of executive decision-mak- 
ing. Management in our fast moving 
and competitive economy requires in- 
creased amounts of accurate informa- 
tion and statistics, analyzed and 
“boiled-down” in useful form, as aids 
in making administrative decisions. 
Use of computers in the field of ad- 
ministrative decision-making is often 
referred to as “operations research” 
and facilitates intensive scientific in- 
vestigations at reasonable cost. 

“Operations research” involves com- 
plex mathematical techniques such as 
matrix inversion, linear program- 
ming, and probability studies to men- 
tion only a few. Such studies are in- 
timately linked with use of electronic 
computers, without which the costs 
by manual methods would be pro- 
hibitive. Market, load and rate stud- 
ies are also examples where the tech- 
niques of “operation research” can 
be used to advantage. Information 
on affect of various degrees of dif- 
ferent appliance saturations in ser- 
vice areas, incidence factors, etcetera, 
on load curves and peaks are useful 
in planning promotional sales pro- 
grams. Availability of such data is 
pitifully inadequate in the utility 
industry. Intelligent use of computers 
in preparing such data, might im- 
prove this situation. 


Computers Can’t Think 


It is axiomatical that electronic 
computers do not provide a substitute 
for human judgment. In fact, the 
computer is incapable of exercising 
judgment, except in choosing between 
alternative paths by a “check and 
test” process programmed into the 
coded instructions. The great virtue 
of electronic computers lies in their 
ability to handle complex mathemati- 
cal analyses, and process voluminous 
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amounts of data at extremely high 
rates of speed. There are many places 
in utility operations, in addition to 
administrative decision - making, 
where various forms of these new 
electronic tools and techniques might 
be used to good advantage. 


Automation Means Economy 


From the standpoint of the greatest 
direct labor saving, accounting and 
other clerical and statistical activities 
offer the greatest immediate potential 
for application. The electric utility 
business offers two other fertile fields 
for application of electronic com- 
puters and automation techniques 
which are (1) solution of various en- 
gineering problems in connection with 
system planning and design, and (2) 
the automatic control of power system 
operation and its component parts to 
even a greater degree than is the 
practice today. It has been pointed 
out that the basic reasons for auto- 
mation are economic. In these two 
fields of utility operations, the poten- 
tial benefits of automation are: 

1) More economical planning and 
design of the system and its 
several component parts; 

2) Improved operating efficiencies ; 

8) Greater reliability of service; 

4) Faster and more efficient re- 
sponse to changes in operating 
conditions; 

5) Reduction in man-hours needed 
to perform certain functions or 
analyses thereby offsetting to 
some degree the impending 
shortage of many types of 
skilled manpower, both craft and 
professional. 

Perhaps the potential benefit offered 
through automation in meeting the 
impending shortage of manpower is 
and will continue to be the most im- 
portant factor in the utility industry. 
Management is becoming increasingly 
concerned about the situation, as we 
all know. And the industry faces 
phenomenal growth both in customers 
and load which will further aggravate 
an already serious problem. 

Before mentioning some specific 
applications of automation in our in- 
dustry I would like to give you a 
concept which I believe expresses the 
real meaning of the term “automa- 
tion.” This term is a much over- 
worked word, but no other word or 
phrase conveys the full meaning. The 
word “mechanization” has a much 
more limited meaning. Machines re- 
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duce manual labor, improve quality 
and reduce costs. However, they do 
not have much effect on the mental 
labor required for planning, super- 
vision and inspection. Automation 
provides a substitute for much of the 
mental labor required in some cpera- 
tions. Through automation techniques 
quality control, check on process, and 
feed-back of deviation corrections 
without human intervention is made 
feasible and economically practical. 
In other words, it might be said that 
automation provides the nerves for 
the muscles of mechanization. 


What:-are some of the more im- 
portant accomplishments through au- 
tomation, particularly in this electric 
utility industry? There are so many 
applications with which we collectively 
are familiar, that mention of more 
than a few of the more outstanding 
examples would be an infringement 
on your time and patience. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from a paper, pre- 
pared by some of my associates two 
years ago. 


Automation in Engineering Studies 

The various engineering studies 
required in connection with the plan- 
ning and design of utility systems 
represent one phase of utility opera- 
tion where application of automation 
techniques promises to be of ma- 
terial benefit. 


Programs of system expansion to 
meet load growth must be based on 
economic evaluation of alternative 
methods of providing the necessary 
increase in facilities. These entail 
analytical studies of these alterna- 
tives which give consideration to the 
effects of variations in the pertinent 
factors. A complete economic evalua- 
tion of all alternatives often requires 
a series of computations that are both 
too large and too complex to be han- 
dled by conventional methods within 
a practical span of time. In the past, 
the procedure has been to reduce the 
alternatives considered to a practical 
minimum; ignore consideration of 
some of the variables; and use ap- 
proximate formulas which can be 
handled within practical time limits. 
Because of these simplifications and 
approximations it is always necessary 
to introduce certain tolerances or 
safety factors in using the mathe- 
matical results of these analyses as 
a basis for decisions or recommenda- 
tions. 

This need for tolerance factors be- 
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cause of the approximate nature of 
the analysis has certain very definite 
drawbacks. In the first place it costs 
money because the use of approxima- 
tions will often lead to over-design. 
Secondly, it is practically impossible 
to develop safety factors or tolerances 
or approximate analysis that are uni- 
versally applicable. It is usually im- 
possible to establish, with any degree 
of certainty, whether or not a pre- 
viously accepted approximation is ap- 
plicable to a particular situation 
within acceptable tolerances without 
undertaking the complete and time- 
consuming analyses which an approxi- 
mate analysis is intended to avoid. 
Experience in many fields indicates 
that, as problems become more com- 
plex, approximations which once 
worked quite satisfactorily unex- 
pectedly give erroneous results for 
particular situations. 

The Alternating Current Calculat- 
ing Board, now in common use, went 
a long way toward simplifying the 
solution of the problems of systems 
performance. Without such equip- 
ment it would have been impractical 
to perform the analyses essential to 
the planning and designing of the 
economical systems we now have. 


Digital Computer Advantages 


There is every reason to believe 
that the higher speed and lower costs 
now obtainable by the use of elec- 
tronic computers will make it prac- 
tical to base long-range system plan- 
ning on analyses and studies more 
accurate and thorough than those 
used today. With respect to power 
flow studies, digital computers have 
definite advantages as compared with 
AC Calculating Boards. These in- 
clude: (1) fewer man-hours are re- 
quired, perhaps as little as 50 per 
cent of the time required with a cal- 
culating board; (2) lower equipment 
rental costs; (3) after some experi- 
ence and training, most repetitive 
problems can be handled by the util- 
ity’s staff at the home office. 

A recent article in Electrical World 
outlined the procedures for super- 
vising distribution transformer load- 
ings by the utilization of IBM cus- 
tomer billing records. 

Several utilities are using a new 
technique, based on the use of ac- 
counting-typeé computers, for the 
preparation of supplementary sched- 
ules of power plant loading. 

The utilization of computers in en- 
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gineering studies requires some spe- 
cialized training. This does not mean 
that in order to utilize computers a 
utility will have to go out and hire 
a computer expert. After all, a com- 
puter merely provides a mechanical 
method of handling mathematical 
processes. The most important ele- 
ments in the automation of engineer- 
ing studies are the analyses them- 
selves and not the automation of the 
analyses. The important human ele- 
ment is the engineer who understands 
the problem to be solved and the in- 
terrelation of the variables involved. 
Consequently, automation of engineer- 
ing studies does not require a com- 
puter expert but it does require that 
power system experts acquire some 
knowledge of computer utilization. 

The application of automation tech- 
niques to engineering calculations will 
do much to relieve engineers from 
monotonous routine work thereby 
providing them with more time to 
devote to more important work. It 
is often stated that too many engi- 
neers are not doing real engineering; 
and, it is true that much engineering 
manpower is engulfed in office records, 
file searching, routine computations 
and the like. 


Important engineering advances 
could be made in many fields if com- 
petent engineers in those fields had 
the time to assemble the available 
data and perform the complex and 
time - consuming computations re- 
quired for their complete analysis. 

If the mechanical and rountine por- 
tions of such research work could 
be taken over by high-speed electronic 
computers, the number of engineering 
man-hours required to achieve many 
of these advances would be materially 
reduced thereby rendering the early 
realization of such engineering ad- 
vances much more probable. 


Automation in Power System Operation 


Although automation is a relatively 
new word, the concept of automation 
is not new in power system operation. 
Telemetering, automatic load control, 
automatic operation of substations 
and hydro plants, protective relays, 
voltage regulators, automatic combus- 
tion control and numerous other de- 
vices and techniques common in power 
system operation for many years, al- 
though never termed that when in- 
troduced, are nothing but automation. 


Further application of automation 
in the field of power system operation 
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is to be anticipated. For convenience, 
these potential further applications 
have been grouped into two main 
classifications: (1) the dispatching 
of system load between power plants; 
(2) complete automatic operation of 
the individual power plants. 

(1) Dispatching Computers 

The computers that, for con- 
venience, are herein referred to as 
dispatching computers provide in- 
stantaneous and continuous deter- 
minations of the most economical 
allocation of the minute-to-minute 
system load among the plants and 
units available at the time. 

Four types of such computers 
are now in use or about ready for 
installation. The locations and man- 
ufacturers of these four are: 

(a) Ohio Edison Co. using 2 
computer made by Good- 
year. 

(b) West Penn Electric system 
using a computer made by 
Westinghouse. 

(c) Southern Co. system using 
a Leeds & Northrup compu- 
ter—known as the “Early 
Bird.” 

(d) Kansas City Power and 
Light Co. using a General 
Electric computer. 


Automatic Operation Foreseen 

Some of these installations are 
purely computers. In other words, 
they produce answers as to the 
economical station loadings which 
the system dispatcher then trans- 
mits to the individual plants. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that eventu- 
ally all four will be converted to full 
automatic operation. In other 
words, the computer itself will 
transmit instructions to the indi- 
vidual plants and the loading of all 
prime movers on the system will 
be controlled by the computer with- 
out human intervention. 

Pending general availability and 
further development of these analog 
computers several utility systems are 
using dispatching schedules derived 
by use of a digital computer. This 
type of computer works with digits 
or figures just as a desk calculator 
does. 

(2) Automation at Power Plants 

The design of the modern high- 
pressure thermal-electric plant al- 
ready incorporates many automatic 
devices and controls. The next step 
in further automation of power 
plants may well be the automatic 
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control of fuel, air, water and 
steam in a power station to auto- 
matically adjust these inter-related 
processes to conform with the in- 
stantaneous loadings allocated to 
the station. This would make elec- 
tric energy production an automatic 
integrated continuous process rath- 
er than a collection of individually 
controlled processes requiring hu- 
man intervention. 


For Hazardous Products 

Many industrial processes in- 
volving explosives, radioactive ma- 
terials or poisonous chemicals are 
being programmed and operated al- 
most entirely by automatic systems. 
In many instances, automation has 
been extended to the starting and 
stopping of the process. In fact the 
more hazardous the products or the 
more delicate the process control, 
the greater is the reliance placed 
on automation. 

The nuclear reactor is probably 
the outstanding example today of 
full automation. Because of the 
nature of nuclear reactors, the re- 
actor portion of any nuclear power 
plant will be completely automa- 
tized, and it is likely that the gen- 
erating end of such a nuclear power 
plant will also be completely auto- 
matized. If the steam generator 
using nuclear fission can be made 
completely automatic, there is no 
reason why the steam generator 
using heat generated by the com- 
bustion of fuel cannot be made fully 
automatic. 

It should be emphasized that one 
important reason for the extensive 
use of automation in connection 
with many of the modern, complex 
and dangerous industrial processes, 
such as nuelear fission, is the in- 
herently greater reliability and 
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greater speed of automatic con- 

trols as compared with human con- 

trols in emergencies. 

You all are quite familiar with the 
part automation plays in customer 
and general accounting functions. If 
it were not for automation in our 
customer and general accounting de- 
partments the progress made in our 
business, as in many others, could 
not have been realized. Instead there 
would be chaos. And with the phe- 
nomenal growth in the utility indus- 
try, now being faced by it, the in- 
dustry is forced to automation for 
survival. Much has been done with 
materials and supplies inventory con- 
trols, and in processing repetitive 
purchase requisitions. 

With automation comes centraliza- 
tion of records. This does not mean 
the loss of adequate control over as- 
signed functions. It does mean that 
every record must be justified as to 
value and necessity. Savings through 
elimination of duplications are made 
possible. 


Meter Department Records 


Perhaps the greatest opportunities 
readily available to us lie in minimiz- 
ing work involved in maintaining 
meter department records. This work 
is of a clerical nature, is voluminous, 
time consuming, and tedious. Should 
we not seriously examine the records 
that are kept, and ask if they really 
are of value, and how greater use of 
automation might effect economies, 
conserve manpower, and aid us in 
doing a better job. In retrospect, this 
paper could be titled “Automation 
and its Implications” instead of “Ap- 
plications.” It would probably be- 
hoove all of us to ask ourselves, “A 
year or so from now, will we wish we 
had done something today about auto- 
mation?” 
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Recommended Safety Practices 
for Electrical Metermen 

EEI Pub. No. 56-7. Sponsored by the 
Meter and Service Committee of EEI and 
the Committee on Metering and Service 
Methods of AEIC. 30 pages. Price: 25 
cents. 

Safety suggestions and sketches in 
this booklet are designed to cover 
situations and conditions common to 
the regular duties of the metermen 


Publication 


and to achieve for him the highest 
degree of safety possible. Material 
used is the product of safety rules 
and practices in effect in member 
companies, incorporating ideas and 
suggestions submitted by them in a 
recent survey. Although designed to 
promote interest in safety, the book- 
let is not meant to constitute a set 
of standard rules. 
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94 Utilities Receive PUAA 


Awards 


WARDS for outstanding adver- 
tising prepared during 1956 were 
presented to 94 utility companies by 
the Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation at its 36th Annual Meeting re- 
cently in Cleveland. 

Award certificates were presented 
to winning-company advertising ex- 
ecutives in recognition of advertising 
which survived judging in 21 different 
classifications. Every phase of ad- 
vertising conducted by investor-owned 
operating utilities throughout the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii 
was judged in the contest. 

More than two thousand entries 
were received in this year’s PUAA 
Better Copy Contest, the oldest con- 
tinuously conducted contest in the ad- 
vertising field. A total of 189 awards 
was presented by Frank C. Lietz, ad- 
vertising manager of Northern Illi- 
nois Gas Co., Bellwood, IIl., who served 
this year as chairman of the contest. 

Leading the winners in number of 
awards received was the Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, who 
received seven. Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., was second 
with six awards. 

Among the utilities receiving five 
awards were The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati; The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land; Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, and Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay. Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, and Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co., Rich- 
mond, received four awards each. 

Three awards were received by 
British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford; The Hartford 
Electric Light Co., The Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., Honolulu; New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc.; Union Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, and The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Spokane. 

In addition, a special award went 
to the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York for “outstanding advertis- 
ing published in support of private 
enterprise in the public utility in- 
dustry.” 

All winning entries have been re- 
produced in the 1957 Better Copy 
Contest Awards Blue Book. Copies 
can be purchased by contacting Frank 
C. Lietz, Northern Illinois Gas Com- 
pany, Bellwood, Illinois. 
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Corrosion and fron Oxide Deposition 


Associated with Steam Power Stations* 


of steam-electric generating sta- 

tions have experienced a serious 
problem of corrosion in the feed- 
water and steam circuits of high- 
pressure boilers and turbines. The 
manifestation of corrosion is the 
deposition of iron oxide in critical 
parts of the system. One major dif- 
ficulty has been a deposition on the 
stop and control valves of turbines 
to an extent that the valves become 
inoperable. Deposits also occur in 
pumps and heaters. The cost of these 
difficulties to the industry has been 
great because of the necessity to re- 
place damaged equipment, but per- 
haps even greater because of the 
necessity to reduce the load or to 
take equipment out of service. The 
cost of the latter has become partic- 
ularly high as the size of the boilers 
and turbines has increased. 

Many individual operating utili- 
ties have devoted a considerable ef- 
fort to research to determine the 
causes of the corrosion and deposi- 
tion and to develop means to over- 
come them. However, no general so- 
lutions have been reached. Whether 
the oxide is formed in the place that 
the deposits are found or whether it 
is formed in one part of the system 
and carried in the steam or water to 
be deposited further along in the 
system has not been established. 

Because of the general occurrence 
of the difficulty, the Edison Electric 
Institute, in 1954, authorized Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute to initiate a 
program of research on the problem. 
The program was sponsored by the 
Prime Movers Committee of the In- 
stitute and was under the direct su- 
pervision of a Steering Committee 
whose members are listed as fol- 
lows: F. W. Argue, Chairman, R. G. 


lr recent years, the operators 


-Call,** V. F. Estcourt, W. L. Jack- 


son,** §. T. Powell. 


The Steering Committee consulted 
regularly with Battelle on the for- 
mulation and guidance of the pro- 


—— 


ae Tle report is based largely on the summary of 
the final report of this research 7. oes prepared 
by the Battelle Memorial Institu 
** Ex-officio member as el of the Power 
Station Chemistry Suboctnenittes. 


gram and on the interpretation of 
the data obtained, both by corre- 
spondence and by frequent meetings. 


General Method of Attack 

At the initiation of the program, 
the Steering Committee and Battelle 
agreed that the proper method of at- 
tack was to study the fundamentals 
of the reactions of iron and water 
that lead to the formation of Fe,0, 
(magnetite). Despite the general 
prevalence of problems of the cor- 
rosion of iron in the presence of 
water, these fundamentals are not 
yet established. 

Evidence exists that the reactions 
that occur between iron and water 
can be expressed by the following 
four equations: 


Fe + 2H* — Fe*+ + H, (1) 

H.0 s Ht + (OH)- (2) 

Fet+ + 2(OH)- s Fe(OH). (3) 

3Fe(OH)2 — FesO, + H: + 2H20- (4) 

The over-all reaction involving these 
equations can be written as: 


3Fe a+ 4H.O aad Fe;0, + 4H. ° (5) 


In such a series of consecutive re- 
actions, the rate of the slowest con- 
trols the rate at which the entire 
process proceeds. It is important, 
therefore, to determine which of the 
reactions is the rate-controlling re- 
action, for, with this knowledge, an 
attempt may be made further to re- 
duce the rate and thus to devise a 
practical control method. As a part 
of this effort to define the rate- 
controlling reaction, it is necessary 
to obtain information on equilibrium 
concentrations of soluble products 
and kinetic data. 

The available data on the stability 
of ferrous hydroxide, the product of 
Equation (3), was conflicting. One 
worker stated that he had kept sam- 
ples free from oxidation for two 
years, whereas others concluded that 
it is unstable at room temperature 
even in the absence of oxygen. For 
these reasons, Battelle proposed and 
the Steering Committee agreed, that 
the first phase of the research pro- 
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gram should be devoted to making 
determinations of: 


1. The solubility product of fer- 
rous hydroxide over a range of 
temperatures to establish the 
equilibrium pH and ferrous-ion 
concentration for this material. 


2. The rate of decomposition of 
ferrous hydroxide in water at 
various values of pH and temper- 
ature. 


As a second phase to be carried on 
concurrently, it was proposed that 
Battelle should: 


1. Survey and analyze critically 
available data on the subject 
which were on file at a number 
of electric utilities. 


2. Visit generating stations which 
had corrosion problems to ob- 
tain a background and to ob- 
tain samples of corroded parts 
and corrosion products where 
thought desirable. 


In addition, an attempt was to be 
made to survey completely the avail- 
able literature on the problem. 


Steps in the Research Program 

The program initially outlined has 
been essentially followed. Apparatus 
and methods for the preparation of 
ferrous hydroxide and for the deter- 
mination of its rate of decomposition 
and solubility product constant at 
various temperatures were devel- 
oped. Also, techniques for the chem- 
ical and X-ray analysis of the prod- 
ucts were worked out. 


In the early phases of this work, 
the ferrous hydroxide prepared was 
of only moderate purity. However, 
as it became evident that traces of 
impurities were likely to influence 
many of the results and may have 
been the reasons for discordant re- 
sults of other workers, intensive and 
prolonged effort was devoted to the 
development of methods for the prep- 
aration of ferrous hydroxide of ex- 
tremely high purity. 

The highly purified material in a 
slurry in water was heated in con- 
tainers of platinum, nickel, Armco 
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iron, stainless steel, and zirconium. 
The filled metal capsules were sealed 
within Pyrex tubes under an atmos- 
phere of argon. They were then 
heated in an autoclave for varying 
times at various temperatures. The 
amount of undecomposed ferrous 
hydroxide was measured and the 
degree of stability was calculated. 
The solubility product constant of 
the highly pure ferrous hydroxide 
was determined by three different 
methods. 

Calculations were made of the 
free energy and heat of reactions of 
the several reactions in the process. 

Visits were made by Battelle per- 
sonnel to plants and laboratories of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., South- 
ern California Edison Co., The 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co., the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, General Electric Co., The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., and Combus- 
tion Engineering Inc. Several meet- 
ings of the Power Station Chemistry 
Subcommittee of the Prime Movers 
Committee were also attended by 
Battelle personnel. assigned to the 
project to obtain information on both 
the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the problem. 


Results of the Investigation 
The results of the program of re- 
search that has been followed are, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. The rate of decomposition of 
ferrous hydroxide is so rapid in 
the temperature range of 250 
to 550 F, increasing with in- 
crease in temperatures, that 
this reaction cannot be consid- 
ered as the controlling factor 
in the over-all process of corro- 
sion. The establishment of this 
fact, while negative in char- 
acter, is an important con- 
tribution to the knowledge of 
corrosion. Although valuable 
subsidiary information was 
found, the project did not solve 
the problem of iron deposition 
which confronts the operating 
companies. 

2. The solubility product constant 
of highly pure ferrous hydrox- 
ide has been established from 
measurements by three differ- 
ent methods as 2.5 x 19-16, 

3. Calculations have been made of 
the free energies and heats of 
reaction of many of the reac- 
tions involved in the corrosion 
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Recruiting and Training for Utility Leadership 


(Continued from Page 142) 
we’re going to have to raise a lot of 
money. In fact, the electric utility in- 
dustry is going to have to raise more 
money in the next fifty years than 
any industry ever dreamed of raising 
let alone tried to raise. And we’re 
going to have more competition for 
this money than we have had in the 
past. 


Built-in Stabilizers 

We have some built-in stabilizing 
factors in our economy now that are 
tending to take away the psychologi- 
cal fear which accentuated depres- 
sions in the past. We have been a 
stable industry and we have had a 
preference in the market because we 
have had the kind of security that 
the widows and the orphans and the 
pension trust could rely on. There 
are going to be many more stable in- 
dustries in the future and instead of 
having that priority, we’re going to 
have to compete even with such indus- 
tries as the historically prince and 
pauper steel industry. They’re going 
to have stabilized income-producing 
stocks in the future. We’re going to 
have to ask for a lot more money than 
they are and we aren’t going to be 
able to get away with borrowing this 
money and selling common stock at 
rates that are substantially prefera- 
ble to theirs. So we’ve got to have 
profit training and this is particularly 
true in selling because if we don’t 
sell at the right price we’re not going 
to make the right kind of a profit. Or 


if we spend too much money in the 
selling, we’re not going to have the 
right profit. 

Now bear in mind that we’ve got 
to raise this money with very limited 
sources of internal generation com- 
pared to other industries, with a 
limited surplus growth because we are 
a regulated industry, as well as an in- 
dustry with ever increasing competi- 
tion. 

The requirements for the recruiting 
and training for the electrical indus- 
try of tomorrow are something wholly 
different than the requirements which 
we have experienced in the past years. 


Long-range Vision 

If we’re going to maximize our 
potential we must indulge in some 
long-range vision, for some broad 
gauge thinking, some comprehensive 
training. 

It has to be a kind of program, in 
fact, that is founded on confidence and 
faith in the future, the growth, our 
potential, our service mission and our 
fabulous future. 

If we have that kind of concept in 
our training thinking, and if we get 
the kind of people who can truly 
handle the kind of jobs we’re going 
to present them in the future, then 
I, for one, am confident that this 
most vital of all service industries 
will present opportunities without any 
horizon that await development only, 
until we have developed the people 
with the potential to capitalize on 
them. 





process. These data will be of 
value for future research on the 
problem. 

4. New and unique methods for 
analysis of products of the re- 
actions by chemical and X-ray 
methods have been developed. 
These also will be of value in 
future research on corrosion of 
iron by water. 

5. An extensive bibliography, clas- 
sified into categories of phases 
of the problems, has been pre- 
pared. 


Continuing Activity 
The Power Station Chemistry Sub- 
committee of the Prime Movers Com- 
mittee is continuing study of the 
subject of iron oxide formation and 
deposition in steam electric power 
stations and will recommend further 
research at such time as this may 
appear to hold promise for a practi- 
cal solution. To this end the Subcom- 
mittee is planning an extensive sur- 
vey to determine in detail the nature 
and scope of the problem as it cur- 

rently affects each system. 
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Report on EEI Commercial Activities 


By T. O. McQuiston 


Vice President, Metropolitan Edison Co., and Chairman, EEI Commercial Division 


Executive Committee 


An address before the 23rd Annual Sales Conference of Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, IIl., 


S you have noticed, the theme of 
Nis Conference is “Live Better 
. . . Electrically—in the Home, 
on the Farm, in Commerce and in In- 
dustry.” No theme could be more fit- 
ting, in that it tells at a glance the 
objectives of every electric utility. It, 
too, ties in closely with the “Live Bet- 
ter . . . Electrically” program that 
practically every electric utility is 
now supporting or should be partici- 
pating in. 

Since it is customary for the Chair- 
man to make a few introductory re- 
marks, I shall make my comments 
under two main headings. The first of 
these might be considered the high- 
lights of the 1956-1957 activities. The 
second will be in the form of observa- 
tions of the Chairman as to the objec- 
tives of our organization. 

As to the highlights, may I say 
that they cannot be classified as a re- 
port, because in the time allotted, no 
attempt can be made to evaluate spe- 
cific activities since practically all of 
them had their beginning last fall, but 
are now either in the stage of opera- 
tion or development. These specific re- 
sults will be given to you through 
periodic reports at a later date. 


Five Form Cabinet 


As you know, there are five Group 
Chairmen who form the cabinet. 
These five men are responsible for 
the major portion of the EEI sales 
activities. On their shoulders falls the 
job of working with 22 committees. 
After observing the splendid leader- 
ship that these men are providing, it 
is entirely appropriate at this time to 
make mention of their names. They 
are the people who are trying to in- 
terpret your needs and your objectives 
in order that the EEI can do those 
things at the national level which you 
cannot economically and effectively do 
at the local level. In alphabetical order 
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the Group chairmen are as follows: 


RB. L Ba ccnss Commercial Sales Group 
AE SS 0 ere ee Residential Group 
Ae Special Services Group 
JG Farm Group 
Bo Bas Wath. s.00e Industrial Power and 


Heating Group 


In addition to these Group Chair- 
men, there are two special committees 
which also report to your Chairman 
and to the Commercial Division Ex- 
ecutive Committee. They are Ed 
George, Wiring Promotion Commit- 
tee, and Herb Briggs, Advertising 
Committee. Without qualification, let 
me say that these individuals are do- 
ing a tremendous job for you which 
takes much of their time and energy 
over and above their normal business 
schedule. 

In the short time that I have served 
as Chairman, I, too, have been partic- 
ularly impressed by our headquarters’ 
staff and their ability to serve our 
industry. Under the able guidance of 
Jim Coatsworth, this hard-working 
staff excells in diplomatically serving 
the many committees and the many 
individuals from our member com- 
panies. I know I speak for you when 
I say that we, as members, appreciate 
these invaluable services, and wish to 
compliment the splendid manner in 
which Jim and his loyal group per- 
form the duties of that office. 

Instead of trying to describe the 
many, many activities that have been 
undertaken by the committees within 
the Institute, I shall mention a few 
of the highlights. 

The power sales manual, under the 
Industrial Group, is being radically 
revised and two new chapters are be- 
ing added—one on competitive power 
and the other on absorption refrigera- 
tion with, of course, emphasis on the 
competitive aspects. Committees have 
been hard at work on revising those 
chapters on motor applications and 
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control, general data on process heat- 
ing and heat treating, infrared heat- 
ing, induction heating and dielectric 
heating. 

Those involved with electric space 
heating will be interested to know 
that three handbooks on this subject 
are now being prepared. The first is 
for architects and engineers on heat 
pump and resistance heating. The sec- 
ond and third are for the customer 
on the heat pump and on resistance 
heating. 

Much, too, is going on in the com- 
mercial cooking and lighting field. The 


‘committees have produced a series 


of selfmailers stressing restaurant 
modernization, as well as the advan- 
tages of electric cooking. Recently, 
a “Lighting Demonstration Equip- 
ment” catalogue was published and 
distributed by the Commercial Light- 
ing Committee that should prove very 
helpful to those anxious to incorporate 
new demonstration techniques into 
their selling efforts. 

The EEI Farm Group recently held 
three industry-wide meetings at 
which they presented a proposed na- 
tional electrification program. The ob- 
jectives of this program are to unite 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, power suppliers, the farm press, 
educational organizations and other 
interested groups in a common effort 
to promote, under one banner, the 
idea entitled “Farm Better Elec- 
trically.” 


Farm Group Activities 

At this time, the Farm Group is 
developing an industry booklet that 
will outline the objectives of the 
“Farm Better Electrically” program, 
list the participating organizations, 
and suggest activities that each or- 
ganization should initiate to imple- 
ment its part in the national activity. 

In the Residential Group, there is 
an abundance of activity. The 1957 
coordinated calendar has been ex- 
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panded to include National Electrical 
Week. 

Ten activities, as compared with 
eight for last year, will be coordin- 
ated at the manufacturers’ and editor- 
ial level. And, to improve this coopera- 
tion, the committee has moved up its 
schedule of activities and is working 
one full year ahead of the campaign 
periods. This is extremely important 
if we are to be successful in letting 
the other fellow know what we are 
interested in doing. 


Changes in Home Service Activities 

There have been changes also in 
our Home Service activities. This 
year, in January, the Home Service 
Committee held a very successful 
“Live Better .. . Electrically” Wo- 
men’s Conference in Chicago. The 
total attendance exceeded 230 Home 
Service people, with more than 130 
utilities represented. It was held at 
the time of the Furniture and Mer- 
chandise Marts, and all had an op- 
portunity to view the latest models 
of electrical equipment for the home 
and had a very successful series of 
meetings with home economists in in- 
dustry and those associated with the 
trade press. From all reports, this 
type of conference will be continued 
and will take the place of the Home 
Service Conferences that have been 
held heretofore. 

Congratulations are in order for all 
behind the HOUSEPOWER pro- 
gram now in operation. Your support 
in uniting behind this national wir- 
ing promotion activity has produced 
magnificent results to date. This pro- 
gram represents the first major ac- 
tivity using national advertising me- 
dia in the history of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. The program in 1956 
and 1957 has had almost unanimous 
support from the electric utility in- 
dustry, both at the national and local 
levels. This leadership has been rec- 
ognized by our many allies and, as 
a result, has been actively supported 
by them. It is proof positive that the 
electric utilities, when united, can be 
one of the strongest forces in bring- 
ing about industry-wide cooperation 
in any phase of electrical marketing. 
It is likewise true that without this 
united support by electric utilities, it 
is extremely difficult to develop nation- 
wide cooperation on the part of this 
great industry. 

These things do not just happen. 
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Much credit for this effort must go to 
Ed George (vice president, The De- 
troit Edison Co.) and his Wiring Pro- 
motion Committee, and to Bill Shep- 
herd (vice president, Arkansas Power 
& Light Co.) who did a magnificent 
job of raising the necessary funds 
among utility companies in support 
of this national program. For 1957 
alone, we have raised over $550,000 
to cover the promotional expenses. 
This includes contributions from 142 
companies out of a total membership 
of 192. This represents 90 per cent 
of the total residential meters served 
by investor-owned companies in the 
United States. Without question, these 
men, and those who worked with 
them, do not receive adequate recogni- 
tion for an industry effort that is 
taking of their valuable time and 
energy. All I can say at this time, 
to both Ed and Bill, and those who 
worked with them, is “thanks for a 
job well done.” 


Problems of the Industry 

There are a great many problems 
important to all of us. The first of 
these deals with the “Live Better... 
Electrically” program. 

A few months ago you probably 
read an aditorial by our good friend 
Larry Wray, editor of Electrical Mer- 
chandising magazine, entitled “Sell 
Better ... Electrically.” This editoral 
was very impressive. 

He wrote, in part: 

“Anyone who has attended an 
electrical industry convention will 
recall speech after speech extolling 
the fantastic growth of the elec- 
trical industry, the enormous ex- 
pansion in generating capacity and 
the rising curve of residential use 
... There are also rosy predictions 
of greater achievements to come in 
the years ahead ... But there is 
one area in which the electrical in- 
dustry is fast losing ground to the 
gas industry and that area is the 
national promotion of electricity as 
a fuel. But at the national level, it 
is about time we admitted that the 
gas industry is running with the 
ball and taking the public spotlight 
away from us... 

“In all its 77-year history, the 
electrical industry has never had a 
national campaign to sell its es- 
sential services to the American 
public. 

“But the measure of the worth 
of a commdity or a service lies in 
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the measure of its acceptance by 
its people. And electricity, in its 
ability to keep both our industries 
and our homes humming, has 
earned that measure of acceptance. 
We all know it—but does the gen- 
eral public know it?—the electrical 
industry has made a staggering 
contribution to the American econ- 
omy as a whole and the American 
standard of living which is the envy 
of the world. 

“Somehow this story must be 
told; somehow it must be brought 
to the attention of the public. The 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment; the power companies with 
their vast resources of generating, 
distribution and transmission facil- 
ities; the distributors and dealers 
of the products that go into homes 
and industries and the contractors 
who wire and equip the premises, 
cannot individually get their story 
across to the public. They need a 
vehicle. They need something larger 
than themselves. Other industries 
have recognized this need for many 
years — the insurance companies, 
the meat industry, the transporta- 
tion industry—yes, even the gas in- 
dustry—to sell, not just a product 
or a brand, but a service. Further- 
more, the necessity of selling their 
service against some competing 
service. 

“Well, now the electrical industry 
has just such a vehicle to sell its 
own particular brand of service and 
products. The avowed purpose of 
the campaign, which is to be a long- 
term continous one, is to speed the 
development of the residential mar- 
ket for electricity and electrical 
products—to double the average 
annual kilowatt-hour consumption 
in America’s homes. It is a program 
designed specifically to throw the 
weight and prestige of the entire 
industry behind the sale of our 
products. What more could we ask? 
Everybody stands to gain: the man- 
ufacturers of the products, the 
utility companies’ load-building ef- 
forts and the distributors and 
dealers who sell the products. 

“Its emblem is as familiar as 
the emblems of the two political 
parties. It is ‘Live Better . . . Elec- 
trically’!” 

If there were no trade associations, 
and you and I met for the first time, 
our aim would be simple. It would be 
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to do that which this editorial points 
out, namely, to sell the idea to the 
American public that everyone “Live 
Better . . . Electrically!” 

Most of you are actively supporting 
the LBE program at the local level 
and many of you could, no doubt, be 
far more successful if there was a 
national program of great magnitude 
that we were a part of. It seems 
natural that the electric utilities be 
the coordinating force to bring this 
about. 

In this connection a special task 
committee has been formed under the 
Chairmanship of George Ousler, vice 
president of Duquesne Light Co. The 
purpose of this committee is to study 
this problem and to report to the 
Commercial Division Executive Com- 
mittee as to ways and means of de- 
veloping a nationwide industry pro- 
gram to sell our customers the LBE 
story. 

This committee deserves complete 
support and suggestions. However, 
this committee has not been instructed 
to launch an LBE program. It is only 
responsible for reporting to the gov- 
erning bodies of EEI the way in 
which the electric utilities might ac- 
cept the leadership in this industry 
movement, and to obtain the feelings 
of electric utility people as to the 
kind of support and leadership they 
wish to take in the national effort. 
If you are interested it is urged that 
you be receptive to this idea and give 
unqualified support to this study. 

Recently a trade press story re- 
ported that a large manufacturer of 
electrical products was discontinuing 
the production of electric water 
heaters. The reason given by the man- 
ufacturer was that it was unprofitable 
business because utilities were not 
united in this phase of the load-build- 
ing program. Due to rate and regula- 
tions it was necessary for the manu- 
facturers to produce in the neighbor- 
hood of 150 to 200 different types of 
units. In other words, due to utility 
regulation, it was impossible to capi- 
talize on mass-production technique to 
either compete in price with other 
types of fuel-fired equipment or to 
produce a profit to the manufacturer. 

This is a serious indictment of our 
industry and indicates the need for 
balancing our rate making with the 
price structure. It indicates a need 
for cooperation—a little give and take 
—on the part of utility members. 

If there ever was a time in the 
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history of our load-building efforts to 
unite, it is now. True, the road is a 
little rough, but the objectives are 
worth it. 

Electric water heating is sick—not 
because it is not the best water heat- 
ing service available and not because 
the customer has turned his back on 
this service—but rather because the 
electric utilities are demanding a cus- 
tom-made product instead of a mass- 
produced one. 

We need standards, and very few of 
them, as we never needed them be- 
fore. For this reason our objectives 
in this coming year are to find ways 
and means of agreeing upon some 
simple specifications that can be 
adopted by most of the electric utility 
companies. Your committees can solve 
this problem only if you will give 
this problem your undivided atten- 
tion. Your committees can do no more 
than the companies ask of them. In 
the near future a study will be made. 
My purpose in bringing it to your 
attention is that the water heating 
business is sick, and it can be cured 
only by electric utility action. 

Now, I would like to tell you a story 
about a hermit, which I believe is 
appropriate in light of the two ob- 
servations that I have just covered. 

This hermit lived on the outskirts 
of a small village and, in the minds 
of the people, he was considered a 
prophet. People with problems would 
visit him and obtain predictions of 
things to come. They had great 
faith in his knowledge and his advice. 

In this same village was a skeptic 
—a critic of the hermit. He was de- 
termined to expose this prophet as a 
fake. 

He devised a scheme whereby he 
could expose this man. His plan was 
to arrive at a public place and chal- 
lenge the hermit in a game of wits. 
His plan was to hold a bird in his 
hand so that the hermit could see the 
tail, and ask, ““What.do I hold in my 
hand?” Knowing that the hermit 
would answer “It’s a bird,” he would 
then ask “Is it dead or alive?” 

If the hermit said “It’s dead,” he 
would open his hand and let the bird 
fly away, thus proving him wrong. 
If the hermit said “It’s alive,” he 
would crush the bird in the fist of 
his hand and expose him as a fake. 

So—the great day came, and before 
a group of townspeople, he faced the 
hermit with the bird in his hand. He 
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asked him, “What do I hold in my 
hand?” The hermit replied “It’s a 
bird.” The skeptic then asked “Is it 
dead or alive?” He then received the 
shock of his life. The hermit replied, 
“As you will it.” This the skeptic was 
not prepared for, and instead of the 
hermit being classified as a fake, the 
skeptic, in the eyes of his fellow men, 
was discredited. 





12 Safety Merit Awards 


Given in Two Months 


WELVE Safety Merit Award cer- 

tificates were presented by EEI 
between March 1 and April 30, 1957, 
to electric utility companies for com- 
pleting 1,000,000 or more manhours of 
work without serious accident. 

Two districts of the Alabama 
Power Co. received awards, each cov- 
ering eight years’ operation. The mil- 
lion manhours safety record of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., is noteworthy because it was 
earned by the Electrical Construction 
Bureau, for one-and-one-half years of 
accident-free operation in a normally 
hazardous field. Central Power and 
Light Co. has received six “Entire 
Company” certificates since January, 
1954. 

Companies receiving certificates in 
the two-month period are: 


Accident- 
free 
Comnany Manhours 
Alabama Power Co. 
Anniston District 1,000,456 
North Birmingham Stores 1,000,095 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Production Department 1,121,015 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Electric Operations 1,418,353 
Central Power and Light Co. 
Entire Company 1,051,000 
The — Gas & Electric 
0. 
Electric Distribution Depart- 
ment 1,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of 
‘New York, Inc. 
Station Construction & 
Shops—Electrical Con- 
struction Bureau 1,000,000 
Ohio Power Co. 
Valley Division 1,000,000 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 
Western Division Operating 


Department 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Sales Department 1,120,000 


Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. 
Trenton Area Electric Dis- 
tribution 
Tampa Electric Co. 
Entire Company 


1,001,666 
1,305,348 
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Transportation Committee Meeting 
By R. E Hamel, Chairman 


HE EEI Transportation Commit- 

tee and the AGA Automotive and 
Mobile Equipment Committee met in 
Houston, Texas, April 8-11 for their 
annual combined conference. The 
meeting was highlighted with dis- 
cussions on driver training, driver 
awards and penalties, vehicle design 
considerations, mechanic training and 
vehicular legislation problems. 

To key-note the conference, Gustav 
F. Watters, executive vice president of 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., pre- 
sented a paper to the General Session 
entitled “Transportation Management 
in a Public Utility.” His talk stressed 
the fact that transportation as a ser- 
vice organization must be “neutral” 
in its dealings with other departments 
and, therefore, should not be “tagged” 
onto another operating department. 
It should be set up as a “strong cen- 
tralized straight line department with 
actual, not advisory, control of ve- 
hicles and transportation policies and 
practices.” 

While maintaining the fleet is of 
primary importance, he cited other 
duties which must fall by necessity, to 
a transportation department. 


10 Department Duties 

These include: 1. Specify, on a uni- 
form basis as much as possible, all 
cars, trucks, trailers, construction and 
other equipment; 2. Specify on a uni- 
form basis, all parts accessories, at- 
tachments, fuels, lubricants, etc., for 
such equipment; 3. Determine the 
economic life and retirement of ve- 
hicles; 4. Provide for training of op- 
erators; 5. Test and approve such op- 
erators; 6. Handle major haulage for 
all departments; 7. Establish a pool 
of unassigned vehicles and dispatch 
them; 8. Transfer vehicles as required 
or as necessary; 9. Arrange for car 
and truck rentals; 10. Prepare and 
administrate that part of the annual 
capital budget which relates to auto- 
motive equipment. 

Mr. Watters pointed to the present 
trend toward decentralization of ve- 
hicles to outlying districts. He stated 
that one important factor to be re- 
membered under these conditions is: 
Decentralization of vehicles does not 
include the decentralization of cen- 


tral services of which transportation 
is a part. The major problem of logis- 
tics can be more efficiently handled 
through centralized control points and 
achieve major economies under such 
a system. 


Clear-Cut Policy Urged 

In summation, Mr. Watters stated 
that “transportation management in 
a public utility calls for a clear-cut 
policy on transportation and an 
equally clear and complete statement 
of what a transportation department 
is expected to accomplish.” He added 
that “a strong centralized, straight- 
line transportation department is es- 
sential for efficiency and economy. 
Such a department can contribute 
most effectively to the operation of 
all other departments and to the prog- 
ress of the company as a whole.” 

J. E. Wallis of The Detroit Edison 
Co. presented a paper on “Driver 
Training” after which a panel con- 
sisting of W. W. McCartney of East 
Ohio Gas Co.; S. M. Foeller, of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas; C. S. Funk of 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.; 
C. W. Woods of West Penn Power 
Co., and G. A. Spencer of Detroit Edi- 
son, discussed various other phases of 
this important problem. 

“Vehicle Design Considerations for 
Utility Operations” was the topic of 
V. Speece of the White Motor Co. 
Technical aspects of the motor was the 
prime consideration of Mr. Speece’s 
talk. H. Allen, Florida Light and 
Power Co., and H. J. Wurth of Com- 
monwealth Services Inc., led discus- 
sion on this and P. J. Bardeen of Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., presented 
a detailed account of the method used 
in his company in determining the 
items to be included when ordering a 
new vehicle. 

“Mechanic Training,” a subject of 
vital interest to all utility fleet opera- 
tions, was discussed by W. A. Haas, 
Northern Natural Gas Co.; K. G. 
Scantling of Duquesne Light Co.; C. 
W. Woods of West Penn Power Co.; 
Bryan Park of Iowa-Illinois Gas and 
Electric Co., and Randolph Whitfield 
of Georgia Power Co. The methods 
used to insure a proper supply of 
automotive mechanics and the train- 
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Accounting Conference 


(Continued from Page 133) 


since August, 1955 and presently three 
applications on the machine. 

Single month reading cards, arrears 
and merchandise cards are read into 
the 650 in meter reading sequence. 
The machine computes the kilowatt- 
hour consumption, the average con- 
sumption if no reading was obtained, 
the billing period, the current net and 
gross amount (current plus arrears 
and merchandise) and accumulates 
the revenues on the magnetic drum by 
rates for sales and anaylsis purposes 
and by rates and political districts 
for regulatory purposes. 

Three days after the mechanical 
cash posting operation the outstand- 
ing electric service and merchandise 
charges are read into the 650. 

The 650 is also utilized for various 
engineering problems, calculation of 
unit pole costs, etc. The 650 is used 
in operation eight hours a day. Equip- 
ment now being tested should reduce 
this time by 50 per cent and permit 
use of the equipment for other ap- 
plications also being tested. 


Social High Light 

The social high spot of the confer- 
ence was a banquet.on Tuesday ,eve- 
ning held in the Sheraton-Park ball- 
room, and attended by the delegates 
and their wives. 

The next annual conference will be 
held in Houston, April 14-16, 1958. 





ing of these men in modern mainte- 
nance practices were brought out. 

Another informative session of the 
meeting was a talk by Henry Jen- 
nings, technica] editor of Fleet Op- 
erator, on “Current Vehicular Legis- 
lative Problems” encountered by fleet 
operators. Mr. Jennings’ talk pointed 
to the fact that highway legislation 
has a powerful capability toward 
benefiting the country, however, such 
legislation must not be hurriedly 
drawn but must represent a sound 
analysis of the entire problem. 

Frank Raglin, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, presented a comprehensive 
and liberally illustrated paper on four- 
wheel drive application to utility 
fleets. 

Various other operating problems 
were discussed during these sessions 
which marked another successful 
transportation conference. 
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Purchasing and Stores Committee 


Meeting 


By E. N. Scott, Chairman 


HE EEI Purchasing and Stores 

Committee’s Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing, held in Pittsburgh, April 29-May 
1, was attended by 240 delegates, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives and their 
wives. Host to the meeting was 
Duquesne Light Co. 

The committee sessions, attended by 
about 120 delegates representing com- 
mittee members and employees of 
member companies and guests, began 
Monday morning, April 29, following 
an invocation by past-chairman W. M. 
Holls, Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co., and opening remarks by Chair- 
man E. N. Scott, Long Island Light- 
ing Co. An address of welcome to 
Pittsburgh was delivered by Philip A. 
Fleger, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Duquesne 
Light Co. 


Gear Discusses Competition 

The morning session was presided 
over by G. H. Coles, Alabama Power 
Co., Vice Chairman—Purchasing, who 
introduced R. B. Gear, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., to present the first subject 
on pros and cons of the use of much 
wider competition. 

Mr. Gear pointed out that “the pub- 
lic utility company probably buys a 
wider range of products, equipment, 
services and parts than a very large 
percentage of industrial firms.” He 
also indicated that “there are obvious- 
ly advantages and disadvantages to 
having a limited number of suppliers 
who have proven their worth over a 
long period of years. Likewise there 
are many factors for and against the 
Maximum eompetition theory.” <A 
question showed that maximum com- 
petition in general is favored by about 
72 per cent. All of the large com- 
panies voted for maximum competi- 
tion while the medium and small com- 
panies both split 50-50 for restricted 
competition. 

Following this presentation, W. N. 
McClelland, Consumers Power Co., dis- 
cussed “How to Cut Costs in the Issue 
and Return of Stock Material.” He in- 
dicated that we must be constantly on 
the alert for methods of effecting econ- 


omies by: l-reducing clerical func- 
tions to a bare minimum by correct 
handling of minor or exempt material, 
and the use of preprinted forms 
among others; 2-cutting freight costs 
wherever and whenever possible; 3- 
proper consideration of the human 
element in all our endeavors, and 4- 
reducing handling costs through care- 
ful planning of warehouse arrange- 
ment, unit packaging, and the use of 
automation where possible. 

The entire group joined in a lunch- 
eon on Monday. Pressly H. McCance, 
president of Duquesne Light, address- 
ed this group and welcomed them. He 
discussed the progress and improve- 
ments made in Pittsburgh in recent 
years. 

The Monday afternoon session had 
T. S. Dunstan, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., Vice Chairman 
—Stores, presiding, and he introduced 
as the first item the project of L. C. 
Alexander, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., on “Manufacturers’ 
Packaging Techniques, Including Pal- 
letization and Disposable Containers.” 

Since Mr. Alexander was unable to 
be present, his project group paper 
was presented at that time by E. J. 
Wilson, Consumers Power Co., also 
a member of the project group. This 
presentation pointed out that packag- 
ing is a field of such breadth and 
complexity that only those most closely 
associated with it can visualize the 
tremendous opportunities it offers to 
reduce or offset overall costs during 
this period of continued rising cost. 
These opportunities include 1-reduc- 
tion of handling cost; 2-savings of 
materials and supplies; 3-greater util- 
ization of storage area; 4-greater 
produce protection; 5-reduction of 
“time in route,” and 6-safer working 
conditions. 

A progress report of Standard 
Packaging and Nomenclature Subcom- 
mittee, headed by H. E. Hodgson, 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., was 
presented to the meeting by W. M. 
Holls, Baltimore Gas and Electric. 

R. S. King, Union Electric Co., gave 
a progress report on measures of 
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stores performance by submitting a 
summary in which 11 companies 
supplied data relating to unloading 
and loading of poles and cables. This 
is a start, in this project group, of 
making simplified studies of individ- 
ual operations compiled in a way so 
that statistics would be comparable, 
particularly as to functional compari- 
sons. Further considerations for study 
were indicated by this project group. 

The Monday afternoon session was 
completed with a progress report on 
developing fly ash outlets, presented 
by J. B. Homsher, Gilbert Associates, 
Ine. 

The Tuesday morning session, April 
30, was presided over by T. S. Dun- 
stan, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., who introduced J. E. 
Schnorr, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp. Mr. Schnorr presented the sub- 
ject of “Handling Methods Related to 
Specific Material” which he illustrated 
with a number of slide projections 
from various companies showing 
practical applications of handling 
equipment in purchasing and stores 
operations. 


Accurate Lead Time 


“The Effective Use of Accurate 
Lead Time” was presented by A. H. 
Hamilton, Northern States Power Co., 
as chairman of a project group devel- 
oping this subject matter. He used in 
the scope of this discussion the defini- 
tion of “lead time” to include the time 
interval between the date that mate- 
rial is actually delivered and the date 
it is actually required by the installa- 
tion crews. 

The discussion also dealt generally 
with two broad classifications of ma- 
terial: one, the type that would nor- 
mally be carried in a storeroom to 
carry on the repetitive day-to-day new 
business distribution extension along 
with maintenance and operating ma- 
terials and supplies, stationery forms, 
etc., and, the other, materials and 
equipment required for specific larger 
projects such as_ substations and 
transmission lines. 

Mr. Hamilton indicated that in our 
end of the business it is necessary to 
seriously consider certain factors in- 
cluding: 1—the economic importance 
of time or the timing element; 2—the 
need for the closest possible coordina- 
tion not only between the purchasing 
and stores functions but also with the 
using and originating departments, 
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and 3—the necessity of recognizing 
the thoroughness and accuracy of the 
communication sources within our 
own organization, even to the point 
of evaluating the estimating accuracy 
of the individuals with whom we are 
dealing. The use of repeating stock 
requisitions was mentioned, and it 
was suggested that such readily avail- 
able data as “Quantity on Hand” and 
“History of Usage” is most helpful in 
the evaluation of proper lead time and 
stock level control. 

Robert B. Donworth, vice president, 
engineering and construction, Du- 
quesne Light Co., spoke to the group 
at the Tuesday luncheon. He discus- 
sed the proposed visit of the dele- 
gates on Wednesday to the Shipping- 
port Atomic Power Station of Du- 
quesne Light. 


Stores and Purchasing Panel 

In the afternoon meeting on Tues- 
day, G. H. Cole, Alabama Power Co., 
presided, and acted also as moderator 
in a panel session on the “Current 
Problems in Stores and Purchasing.” 
The panel members were J. B. Hom- 
sher, Gilbert Associates, Inc.; Mar- 
shall Pease, The Detroit Edison Co.; 
E. J. Martin, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., and C. H. zurNieden, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Subjects discussed included: 1— 
“Pros and Cons of the Use of Much 
Wider Competition’; 2—‘“Relation 
Between Purchasing Personnel and 
Sales Representatives” ;—‘Problems 
of Receiving, Storing Disbursing and 
Accounting for Gasoline”; and 4— 
“How to Prevent an Accumulation of 
Inactive Stock and Dispose of Sur- 
plus and Used Equipment.” 

At a brief business meeting which 
followed the panel session the follow- 
ing officers of the committee for the 
1957-1958 administrative year were 
announced: Chairman, T. S. Dunstan, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc.; Vice Chairman (Purchasing), 
G. H. Cole, Alabama Power Co.; Vice 
Chairman (Stores) H. T. Simpson, 
Boston Edison Co., and Secretary 
(Executive Committee) R. B. Gear, 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Members- 
at-large, to serve with these officers on 
the Purchasing and Stores Executive 
Committee are, for Stores, L. C. Alex- 
ander, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. and E. J. Martin, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., and for 
Purchasing, J. B. Homsher, Gilbert 
Associates, Inc., and J. F. Estill, Jr., 
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Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

On Wednesday morning a group of 
the delegates visited the Shippingport 
Atomic Power Station, where con- 
struction is well under way and the 
host company extended invitations to 
the delegates to visit purchasing and 
stores operations of Duquesne Light. 

On Monday evening a dinner was 
arranged for the delegates and their 
Wives in the Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
where the annual meeting was held 

Entertainment was furnished by 
the Westinghouse Male Chorus. 

The next annual meeting will be 
held in Minneapolis, April 28-30, 1958, 
at the Hote! Nicollet. 





Government and 
Nuclear Power 


preferred class of customer could 

be created in the nuclear power 
field, as exists today in the field of 
conventional power, said Elmer L. 
Lindseth, president of The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., in his quar- 
terly report to stockholders, mailed 
this month. 

This would develop, Mr. Lindseth 
said, if the government were to build 
nuclear plants for civilian power gen- 
eration, as advocated by public power 
proponents. 

“Such a program,” he said, “would 
result in waste of taxpayers’ money 
in duplication of existing activity 
and could well lead to the creation of 
a preferred class of customer in the 
nuclear power field, as exists today in 
the field of conventional power. 

“It is the attitude of our company, 
and the rest of the investor-owned 
power industry, that government 
policy should be to utilize the re- 
sources of industry to the maximum 
possible extent and within the frame- 
work of our free enterprise system. 

“Government policy should not be 
directed to further the aims of public 
power.” 

In the United States today, Mr. 
Lindseth pointed out, the tax sub- 
sidies extended to public power sys- 
tems flow largely to a preferred 
minority, the one-fifth of the popu- 
lation served by tax-exempt systems. 
The other four-fifths, through the 
tax on their electric bills, pay these 
subsidies, he said. 

Mr. Lindseth indicated that there 
was no need for the government to 
enter the nuclear power business. He 
said that the American program for 
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development of muclear power ex- 
ceeds, in both size and scope, that of 
any other in the world. 





Forecast for Electricity 
in the Home 


“The homes of this country prob- 
ably represent the greatest potential 
market available for increasing elec- 
tric power sales. There are close to 
49 million farm and nonfarm homes, 
nearly all of which now have central 
station service and are therefore cus- 
tomers of the nation’s electric utility 
systems. There are only about six mil- 
lion other electric utility customers 
of all kinds and most of these fall in 
the commercial classifications. While 
total industrial energy consumption, 
including that supplied from indus- 
try’s own plants, is nearly three times 
as great as residential consumption, 
there are but a few hundred thousand 
industrial customers altogether. Aver- 
age use per industrial customer is, of 
course, much higher than average 
home use. However, the typical fully 
electrified home, of which there are 
relatively few today, consumes from 
20,000 to 25,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year, whereas the average home uses 
less than 3,000 kilowatt-hours. With 
rising population and a_ resultant 
growth in the number, of homes, to- 
gether with increasing use per cus- 
tomer, the residential classification is 
expected to become still more signifi- 
cant and may at some time in the 
distant future even overtake the in- 
dustrial class.” — Estimated Future 
Power Requirements of The United 
States Federal Power Commission— 
December, 1956. 





Life Insurance Holdings 
of Utility ‘Bonds 


On Jan. 1, 1956, life insurance com- 
panies held $7,415,000,000 of electric 
utility bonds, according to Institute 
of Life Insurance. EEI statistics show 
that this is equal to more than 50 
per cent of the long-term debt of the 
investor-owned utilities. 

Public utility bonds held by life in- 
surance companies on Jan. 1, 1956: 
electric utilities, $7,415,000,000; gas 
utilities, $1,276,000,000; gas pipe line 
bonds, $1,884,000,000; U.S. Telephone 
& Telegraph, $2,434,000,000; water 
and miscellaneous, $528,000,000, or a 
total of $13,537,000,000. 
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Meter and Service Committee Meeting 
By G. J. Yanda, Chairman 


EVENTY members, correspond- 

ents, and guests convened at the 
Soreno Hotel in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
April 24-26, for the joint meeting of 
the AEIC and EEI Meter and Ser- 
vice Committees. The meeting was 
devoted to the discussion of new de- 
velopments in meters and metering 
equipment; development and review of 
joint industry standards concerning 
metering; presentation of subcom- 
mittee reports; and round table dis- 
cussions on the engineering, economic, 
and operating aspects of revenue 
metering. 

On the Wednesday morning session, 
in accordance with established prac- 
tice, various manufacturers described 
and displayed new types of meters, 
metering instrument transformers, 
and metering accessory equipment. 
On Wednesday afternoon the four 
subcommittees met independently to 
discuss their various subjects and 
formulate their reports. 

At a joint luncheon of the commit- 
tees on Wednesday, W. J. Clapp, presi- 
dent of the Florida Power Corp. wel- 
comed the committees to St. Peters- 
burg. Mr. Clapp spoke on the growth 
of Florida over the last decade and 
the anticipated further growth in the 
immediate future. He pointed out 
that Florida has changed so that the 
tourist business no longer dominates 
its general economy; at present there 
is a rapidly expanding population and 
business expansion including consid- 
erable light manufacturing resulting 
in a stable economy. 

On Thursday afternoon the commit- 
tees inspected the new meter depart- 
ment of Florida Power Corp., here. 

R. B. Swallow presented a resume 
of the 1956 report of the AEIC Meter 
and Service Committee. This was 
followed by a round table discussion 
on the practical features of standardi- 
zation of meters and metering equip- 
ment. As a result it was suggested 
that a task force be set up to study 
realistic standardization of these 
devices. 

A. D. Irion lead a discussion show- 
ing the variety of ways in which in- 
strument transformer polarity is in- 
dicated by various manufacturers. 
When polarity marks are indicated in 


different manners it is difficult to pre- 
pare wiring diagrams that are not 
subject to error when used by inex- 
perienced personnel. It was agreed 
that steps will be taken to have a uni- 
form method of marking polarities 
adopted by all manufacturers. 

Cleaning of meter parts using ultra- 
sonic equipment was discussed by J. 
W. Dye of the Long Island Lighting 
Co. Demand registers are now being 
cleaned with this type equipment as 
a routine procedure with satisfactory 
results and considerable savings. The 
solvent used is non-toxic, may be 
stored at ambient temperature and is 
rapid drying. 

The location of the meter when a 
large underground service was run in 
an overhead district was discussed 
briefly. Most companies prohibit set- 
ting a meter on a regular line pole and 
many limit the number of pole riser 
services from any one pole. 


Meter Quality Control 

The technique of quality control has 
been adapted to sample testing of 
meters and metering equipment by 
the Long Island Lighting Co. Mr. 
Dye explained that the principles and 
technique of statistics have been used 
in the analysis of old as well as new 
meters. He said that in order to fur- 
ther decrease the unit cost (produc- 
tion, engineering and clerical costs) 
and at the same time increase ac- 
curacy and efficiency, the use of me- 
chanical and electronic data proc- 
essing systems has been investigated 
for recording and calculating data. It 
has been proposed to use the mark 
sense system for recording accuracy 
data and the digital computer and 
associated machines for calculations. 

K. S. Field of Ebasco Services, Inc., 
described automation as applied to the 
problems of electric utilities in gen- 
eral stressing meter departments. 

A new method of replacing worn 
top bearings, evidenced by excessive 
noise, was described by C. V. Morey. 
Some modern watthour meters em- 
ploy a spun-in top bearing which is 
well lubricated when new. Operation 
at light load tends to cause more 
wear on these bearings than on dry 
types. So a replaceable sleeve was de- 
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vised which can readily be installed. 

T. E. Lobeck reported that Sub- 
committee I would prepare and dis- 
tribute a questionnaire pertaining to 
underground services and had recom- 
mended publication of the guide for 
specifications for revenue metering 
facilities in metal clad switchgear pre- 
viously prepared by the committees. 
Finding a suitable outdoor location 
for electric meters when the customer 
has a large capacity underground ser- 
vice has become an important prob- 
lem in customer relations. 

As Chairman of Subcommittee II, 
S. B. Vaughn reported that MSJ-5, 
Standard for Indicating Thermal 
Watt Demand Meters, MSJ-2, Stand- 
ard for Low Voltage Metering Cur- 
rent Transformers and MSJ-10, 
Standards for Watthour Meters would 
be published in the near future. T. J. 
Pearson informed the committee that 
he had conducted tests on samples of 
the large capacity bottom connected 
meters with satisfactory results as re- 
gards accuracy and performance. D. 
A. MeNulty distributed samples and 
discussed various types of meter seals. 
C. V. Morey discussed the economics 
of manufacturing and using a gen- 
eral purpose watthour meter. 

A. W. Rauth, Chairman of Subcom- 
mittee IV, presented brief progress 
reports on the activities under juris- 
diction by his group. Meter perform- 
ance records are being collected by G. 
F. Austin for the purpose of gather- 
ing factual evidence on results of 
routine meter testing. 

The report on Subcommittee IV, 
Meter Department Management was 
presented by J. A. Morris. Problems 
involved and advantages of using me- 
chanical computers for keeping meter 
shop records were discussed by L. J. 
Beckwith. 

W. C. Harrison of Virginia Electric 
and Power Co. described a new method 
of selective testing of meters recently 
adopted by his company. In essence 
a 1 per cent sample of all the meters 
normally requiring routine test were 
taken and the results carefully ana- 
lyzed to determine which types, ages, 
and installation areas required test- 
ing. He pointed out that the major 
advantage of this system was that the 
older meters and those actually re- 
quiring attention were tested more 
often. It is anticipated that a better 
test program will result and substan- 
tial savings be effected. 














The Credit Picture 


Survey by Customer Collections Committees, EEI Accounting Division and AGA 
Accounting Section Shows Sales, Customers for 1956 Surpass 1955 


Presented by T. C. Eickmeyer, The Dayton Power and Light Co., at the National Conference 
of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1957 


HE Credit Picture statistical sur- 
: of 77 electric, gas and com- 
bination utilities for the 12 
months of 1956 compared to 1955 re- 
veals a healthy trend with total sales 
of the reporting companies up to $5,- 
874,953,103, or 8.48 per cent above the 
previous year’s sales. Total customers 
for the 77 companies climbed 3.01 per 
cent, to 38,932,715. Many of the larg- 
est electric, gas and combination util- 
ities in the nation are included in this 
report—the first giving a complete 
two-year comparison. All data, figures 
and percentages refer only to the 77 
companies surveyed. 
Three trends indicated in the re- 
port are: 


1. It would seem a firmer current 
collection policy is in effect by 
most companies and this is felt to 
be justifiable because the nation’s 
employment is at a peak. 

2. The industry as a whole seems 
to be giving favorable considera- 
tion to security deposits. 

8. As the number of residential 
customers and the amount of resi- 
dential sales increase, current col- 
lection policies should be directed 
to the residential customer. 


Sales 


Residential sales are up 10.03 per 
cent for the USA as a whole. This 
total increase is made up of an 11.26 
per cent increase in gas residential 
and a 9.07 per cent increase in elec- 
tric residential sales. Combination 
companies residential sales are up 
9.97 per cent or about the same as 
the national average. Two compa- 
nies did not report their residential 
sales. Most geographical areas fol- 
lowed the national average increase 
with the South Atlantic out in front 
with an increase of 12.3 per cent and 
Pacific behind with an increase of 
6.8 per cent. Nationwide residential 
sales continue to represent 40 per 
cent of total sales, divided roughly 
as follows—70 per cent residential 
gas to total sales and 36 per cent 
residential electric to total sales. 


Total sales for the US were up 
8.48 per cent; gas up 11.27 per cent 
and electric up 7.62 per cent. 1955 
and 1956 both were “good” years. 

Residential customers for the na- 
tion increased 2.88 per cent as fol- 
lows: gas, 2.8 per cent increase; 
electric, 3.56 per cent increase; com- 
bination, 2.4 per cent increase, indi- 
cating a continuous residential build- 
ing program just slightly below 1955. 

Total customers increased 3.01 per 
cent for the nation, as follows: gas 
companies, 2.82 per cent; electric, 
4.11 per cent; combination, 2.33 per 
cent. 

Outstanding in Dollars 

For the USA, the December out- 
standing figures were up 5.9 per cent 
to $157,444,329, an increase of $9,- 
000,000, geographically as follows: 


Percentage Dollars 
Area __increase Increase 
New England 3% $600,000 
Middle Atlantic Le 700,000 
East North Central 14.8 3,800,000 
South Atlantic 9.1 696,000 
East South Central 23.2 158,000 
West North Central 2.6 300,000 
West South Central 5.1 130,000 
Mountain 3.1 200,000 
Pacific 6.6 2,200,000 


Six companies did not report their 
cycle or past due balance for va- 
rious reasons. On the average, the 
outstanding—with the exception of 
ENC, SA and ESC—did not increase 
in excess of the increase in sales. 
This indicates that a good collection 
job is being done. Most of the com- 
panies are expanding. Employment 
except for a few cases is good. 


Number of Disconnect Notices 


Sixty-five of 77 companies re- 
ported their collection notice fig- 
ures; 12 failed to report—4 gas, 6 
electric, 2 combination. Nationwide 
notices were up 1.07 per cent—gas 
up 7.43 per cent, electric down 3.64 
per cent and combination up 1.65 per 
cent. This indicates current bills are 
being collected with a minimum of 
notices—only 14,000,000 in 1956. 


Non-Payment Disconnections 


Non-payment disconnections were 
up 7.44 per cent for the US—gas up 
15.6 per cent, electric up 5.78 per 
cent and combination up 4.02 per 
cent. Only nine companies failed to 
report. This report shows that most 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF U. S, ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES 


PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE 
12 MONTHS OF 1956 COMPARED WITH 12 MONTHS OF 1955 


Sales in Dollars: 
Residential 
Total 


Number of Customers, 
Residential 


Total 


Outstanding in Dollars: 
Cycle or Past Due Balance (Total) 


Number of Disconnect Notices 
Number of Non-Payment Disconnections 
Security Deposits Outstanding: 
Number 
Amount 
Off-Line Final Bills: 
Number 
Amount 


Number of Accounts Charged-Off 


Net Charge-Off (Dollars) 


Net Charge-Off (Cents per Customer) 
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Per Cent Increase 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE oF U. S. ExLectric anp Gas UTImiTIEs 
Per Cent—Increase or Decrease—12 months of 1956 compared with 12 months of 1955 
United East East West West 
States New Middle South North South North South Moun- 
Total England Atlantic Atlantic Central Central Central Central tain Pacific 
Sales in Dollars: 

peg ASAE Raat laser Rare tara +10.08 +9.1 + 8.9 +12.3 411.7 410.5 + 8.5 +108 +7.5 + 6.8 

RN aro rt Gy AL ee tt eae +848 +96 + 7.6 +106 +93 +2.1 4+7.0 411.7 +93 +69 
Number of Customers: 

2 hag a aie Tae wuts abs + 2.88 +18 +1.2 +44 4+2.7 +47 +29 +39 +55 + 4.3 

MRR Ee oi Se eas 6.08 +3.01 +16 +10 +42 +2.7 +3.7 +28 +3.2 +53 +3.9 
Outstanding in Dollars: 

Cycle or Past Due Balance (Total)...... + 5.9 +3.0 +1.7 +9.1 414.8 423.2 +26 +5.1 +3.1 + 6.6 
Number of Disconnect Notices............. + 1.07 —-11.3 — 4.1 410.5 +9.1 +2.3 -—8.7 +59 +21.4 — 3.8 
Number of Non-Payment Disconnections. . . . + 7.44 -11.9 0.0 +9.6 +25.1 —05 +64 + 5.0 +15.2 + 6.0 
Security Deposits Outstanding: 

(RTS SRE A SIS as COA rare a +496 -—- 9 +10.8 + 6.7 414.8 — 3.6 + 0.2 2.1 + 7.3 -—10.0 

EI Sh ee a 0s) ee ee + 8.78 + 6.7 +10.2 +12.4 421.0 +06 +80 —1.8 411.0 411.3 
Off-Line Final Bills: 

TRAE ae re aerate ae +3.71 +66 +60 —0.4 421.2 +3.1 +78 -—1.4 — 8.4 + 3.5 

RRC Te SU era eh Leek hte a 8 +15.15 +2.0 +20.5 +14.7 426.4 + 1.5 412.4 — 0.5 -12.7 + 6.4 
Number of Accounts Charged-Off........... +468 +84 +51 -—03 + 6.8 +17.7 +12.9 +0.8 +39.2 + 8.9 
Net Charge-Off (Dollars).................. +18.98 +15.4 +23.0 + 0.7 +18.0 +32.2 +30.5 -— 0.6 +43.8 +22.3 
Net Charge-Off (Cents per Customer)....... +15.4 +13.5 +21.9 -— 3.3 +14.8 +27.6 +26.7 -— 3.8 +36.4 +417.5 





companies are following a more firm 
current collection policy. 


Security Deposits 

Only 59 of 75 companies were able 
to report the number of deposits. 
This is broken down as follows: 17 
gas companies, 23 electric companies 
and 19 combination companies. Na- 
tionwide the number of deposits in- 
creased 4.96 per cent. The number of 
deposits showed a 2 per cent de- 
crease for gas companies, a 5.77 per 
cent increase for electric companies 
and an 8.38 per cent increase for com- 
bination companies. 

Several geographical areas. re- 
ported a considerable increase in the 
number of deposits. Five areas 
showed increases, the highest being 
the East North Central with 14.8 per 
cent. Four areas showed decreases, 
with the Pacific area registering the 
greatest decrease—10 per cent. 

Seventy-five companies reported 
the amount of their deposits. The 
two not reporting do not have de- 
posits. From 1955 to 1956 deposit 
coverage increased nationwide al- 
most $6,000,000, or 8.78 per cent. Gas 
companies showed a 7.98 per cent 
increase, electric companies a 6.9 
increase and combination companies 
a 10.35 per cent increase. Eight of 
the nine geographical locations re- 
ported an increase in the dollar 
amount of their deposits, the highest 
being 21 per cent for the East North 
Central area. The West South Cen- 
tral showed a decrease of 1.8 per 
cent. 

These statistics regarding deposits 
point out the second definite credit 


picture trend. The industry as a 
whole after careful consideration of 
the results of “No Deposit or Re- 
duced Deposit Coverage” is again 
using deposits to advantage with 
favorable results. Even those areas 
and companies showing a decrease 
in number of deposits had a corre- 
sponding increase in the dollar 
amount in deposits, which is a heal- 
thy sign. This definitely indicates 
that the industry is not after a large 
number of deposits but is seeking 
only adequate coverage where and 
when such coverage is necessary. This 
also would indicate that the trend is 
toward adequate security deposit cov- 
erage on those accounts where paying 
habits are slow or in the case of com- 
mercial and industrial accounts where 
adequate financial information is not 
forthcoming. 


Number of Accounts Charged-Off 


Only 69 of the 77 reporting com- 
panies listed the number of accounts 
charged-off. Nationwide the number 
of accounts charged-off is up 4.68 per 
cent. The gas companies charged-off 
7.65 per cent less accounts in 1956 
than in 1955; electric companies in- 
creased 8.94 per cent; combination 
companies increased 5.85 per cent. 
Eight of the geographical areas re- 
ported an increase in charged-off ac- 
counts, the highest being 39.2 per 
cent in the Mountain zone. The South 
Atlantic area again leads with the 
least number of charged-off accounts 
—a decrease of .3 per cent. 

The 4.68 per cent increase in 
charged-off accounts is_ slightly 


above the increase in residential con- 
sumers and total consumers. 


Net Charge-Off in Dollars 


All 77 companies reported charge- 
off in dollars. Nationwide the in- 
crease was 18.9 per cent—gas com- 
panies up 21.5 per cent; electric com- 
panies up 18.2 per cent and combina- 
tion companies up 18 per cent. Geo- 
graphically, eight areas showed in- 
creases, ranging from .7 per cent in 
the South Atlantic to a high of 43 
per cent in the Mountain zone. The 
West South Central area had a de- 
crease of .6 per cent in net dollars 
charged-off. Net charge-off dollars 
for the nation was more than 10 per 
cent above percentage of increase in 
total sales and 9 per cent more than 
residential sales increase. 


Net Charge-Off—Cents Per Customer 


Nationwide in 1956 the charge-off 
amounted to 29.3 cents per customer 
against 25.4 cents in 1955, an in- 
crease of 15.4 per cent. Electric com- 
panies averaged 30.7 cents last year, 
vs. 27 cents the previous year, an in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent. Gas compa- 
nies averaged 34 cents in 1956 com- 
pared to 28.8 cents the year before, 
an 18.1 per cent increase. Combi- 
nation companies, due to their more 
favorable collection position—both 
gas and electric on one statement— 
had a 1956 cost per customer charge- 
off of 26.1 cents, compared to 22.6 
cents in 1955, an increase of 15.5 per 
cent. Seven geographical areas 
showed an increase in charge-off, the 
highest figure being New England at 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Personals 





Ottis T. Fitzwater was elected 
president of Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co. and Bernard W. Schotters 
was elected to the new position of 
executive vice president. Other new 
officers include Edwin L. Cassady, 
vice president and treasurer, and 
Ralph W. Husted secretary and coun- 
sel. Mr. Fitzwater’s promotion 
follows retirement of Harry T. 
Pritchard from the presidency. Mr. 
Pritchard will continue his active as- 
sociation with IP&L as chairman of 
the board, the post to which he has 
just been re-elected. 

Mr. Fitzwater has spent his entire 
business career in the service of the 
company. He started as a time- 
keeper in 1923 with an IP&L pre- 
decessor and rose to accounting de- 
partment clerk, assistant treasurer, 
and treasurer. He was named vice 
president and treasurer in 1949. 

Mr. Pritchard, president for nearly 
23 years, has been in the utility field 
since 1908 when he was graduated 
from Yale. He was a vice president 
of IPL when it started operation in 
1927. 

Mr. Schotters is a 3l-year veteran 
with the company and has been vice 
president and secretary since 1952. 
During this time he also has been 
assistant purchasing agent, member 
of the company’s legal department, 
assistant secretary and secretary. 

Mr. Cassady has been with IP&L 
28 years and has been assistant trea- 
surer since 1945. Before that he was 
supervisor of property records. He 
is a past president of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 

Mr. Husted joined the company’s 
legal department in 1940 and has 
been assistant secretary since 1941. 





Neil G. Simpson was elected presi- 
dent and J. B. French named chair- 
man of the board, Black Hills Power 
and Light Co., Rapid City, S. D. 
Other executives elected include: 
H. E. Norman, vice president and 
treasurer; L. Duane Walrafen, vice 
president and secretary; R. G. 
Asheim, vice president in charge of 
operations. Mr. Simpson started 
working for The Dakota Power Co., 
BHP&L predecessor, in 1937 while 
attending the School of Mines. Upon 





Ottis T. FITZWATER 
President, Indianapolis Power & Light 
Coa, 


graduation in 1939, he was employed 
there full time. In 1941 he was made 
a vice president and local manager 
in Rapid City. He was elected a di- 
rector in 1946 and became general 
manager in 1950. Mr. French came 
to Rapid City in 1929 as manager of 
BHP&L’s predecessor and in 19387 
was made president of that company 
and general manager of its affiliate, 
Consolidated Power and Light Co. 
In 1950 he joined Southern Coloraa ° 
Power Co., serving as president of 
the utility for two years. Mr. Nor- 
man, with the company and its prede- 
cessors since 1921, is a 1920 gradu- 
ate of Creighton University. He 
started in the accounting depart- 
ment. He was named treasurer in 
1954. Mr. Walrafen joined the com- 
pany in 1956 as corporate officer and 
that same year was named secretary. 
Mr. Asheim also was working with 
the company part-time while attend- 
ing the School of Mines and began 
his employment full-time after grad- 
uation in 1944. In 1954 he was made 
manager of engineering and opera- 
tions, the position he has held until 
now. 





W. S. O’Brien Robinson, Jr., vice 
chairman of the board and executive 
committee chairman of Duke Power 
Co., is the new board chairman and 
general counsel of the company, suc- 
ceeding G. G. Allen, who has been 
named honorary chairman of the 
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board. Mr. Robinson joined Duke 
Power Co. in 191%, and after a series 
of advancements was named vice 
president and general counsel of 
Duke and general counsel of Pied- 
mont & Northern Railway in 1927. 
Four years ago he was named to his 
most previous position. At the same 
time, W. B. McGuire was named a 
member of the board’s executive 
committee and Vance Huggins was 
advanced from treasurer to treasurer 
and comptroller. 





John K. Davis, vice president and 
assistant general manager of the 
Toledo Edison Co., has been pro- 
moted to executive vice president 
and assistant general manager. W. 
A. Marshall, secretary and treasurer, 
was elected vice president and secre- 
tary of the utility. Mr. Davis joined 
Toledo Edison in 1946 as director of 
personnel and three years later was 
named vice president and a director. 
In 1955 the post of assistant general 
manager was added to his responsi- 
bilities and later that year he was 
named executive head of sales. Prior 
to coming to Toledo Edison he was 
with East Tennessee Light & Power 
Co. He was division superintendent 
and division manager with that com- 
pany. Mr. Marshall joined the in- 
vestigation staff of Toledo Railway 
& Light Co., Edison’s predecessor, 
after post-graduate work at St. Louis 
University. He was named assistant 
secretary in 1927 and secretary in 
1947. He assumed the duties of trea- 
surer in 1949. 





Watson F. Tait, Jr., vice president 
in charge of electric operations, was 
recently elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. Edwin H. 
Snyder, general manager of the elec- 
tric department, succeeds Mr. Tait 
as vice president in charge of elec- 
tric operations, and Arthur R. Nel- 
son assumes the position formerly 
held by Mr. Snyder. Mr. Tait began 
his service with the company in 1922 
after being graduated from Lehigh 
University. He held various posi- 
tions in the electric department until 
1948 when he was named general 
manager. Two years later he was 
named vice president in charge of 
electric operation. He is a director 
of the company and a director of the 
Atomic Power Development Associ- 
ates, Inc. Gov. Meyner last year 
named Mr. Tait to the New Jersey 
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Atomic Energy Study Commission. 
He also is president of the New Jer- 
sey Utilities Association. Mr. Sny- 
der, Chairman of the EEI Research 
Projects Committee, was general 
manager of the electrical department 
since 1950. A 1923 graduate of Le- 
high, he came directly to the com- 
pany as a cadet engineer. He has 
held various posts in the electric and 
engineering departments. Mr. Nelson 
joined the company in 1920, shortly 
after he was graduated from Har- 
vard. In 1930 he became assistant 
superintendent of electric distribu- 
tion in the Southern division. He 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Essex division electric distribution 
department in 1940. He was ap- 
pointed to his previous post in 1949. 





Among the organizational changes 
recently announced by the Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co are: Joe B. 
Fountain, vice president and chief 
engineer, becomes vice president in 
charge of operations, responsible for 
operation and maintenance of all 
physical property as well as sales 
and development; Ray W. Braswell, 
vice president, assumes direct re- 
sponsibility for engineering and con- 
struction in addition to system op- 
eration and maintenance, stores and 
purchasing, meters, transportation, 
buildings and land and right-of-way 
matters; H. B. McGhee, assistant op- 
erating manager, becomes manager 
of division operations. Mr. Fountain 
has been with the company since 
1928. Two years ago, when he was 
head of the engineering department, 
he was: promoted to vice president. 
Mr. Braswell has been with the elec- 
tric utility industry 31 years, 11 of 
them with MP&L. He was with 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 20 
years. Mr. McGhee was employed 
in 1919 by Jackson Gas Light and 
Traction Co., a predecessor company. 
He has been assistant operating 
manager since 1956. 





Henry V. Faber, vice president of 
Gulf States Utilities Co., has retired 
after 37 years with the electric in- 
dustry. Mr. Faber received his edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Wharton School of 
Finance. In 1921 he joined the 
Haverhill Gas-Light Co. in Boston. 
Mr. Faber was treasurer of the 
Savannah Electric and Power Co. 
from 1928 until 1934, when he came 
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to Beaumont as Gulf States treasur- 
er. J. R. Murphy, personnel assistant 
in Baton Rouge, has been promoted 
to the newly created position of 
supervisor of industrial relations for 
Gulf States. Mr. Murphy, a graduate 
of Williamson Trade school, joined 
the company in 1936 as a station 
clerk at Louisiana Station, Baton 
Rouge. In 1938 he was promoted to 
office engineer and in 1944 became 
assistant test engineer. He was 
promoted to personnel assistant in 
1952. 





Clyde A. Mullen, vice president of 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
has retired after more than 30 years 
with the company. He joined JCP&L 
in 1927 at Asbury Park and was ap- 
pointed division superintendent 
there in 1931. In 1934 he trans- 
ferred to Morristown as division 
superintendent. He remained there 
until 1945 when he returned to As- 
bury Park as general superintendent 
of operations. 





L. E. Merrow, vice president of 
the Rockland (N. Y.) Light and 
Power Co. since 19538, has been 
named head of electric and gas op- 
erations and D. B. Seifried was ap- 
pointed assistant vice president in 
the supervision of both operations. 
Mr. Merrow, an engineering gradu- 
ate of the University of Maine, has 
been with Rockland since 1931. Mr. 
Seifried, was graduated from Cooper 
Union Institute of Technology as an 
electrical engineer and joined the 
former Rockland Gas Co. in 1987. 





Three new vice presidents have 
been announced by The Dayton 
Power and Light Co. Kenneth G. 
Oxley is v. p. and manager of all 
electric operations; Edward J. Rom- 
mel is v. p. and manager of the com- 
mercial division, and Josiah V. Col- 
ley is v. p. and treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary. Mr. Oxley will have 
responsibility for the electric opera- 
tions of the Dayton, Northern, South- 
ern and Western divisions, as well 
as transportation, purchasing and 
stores and claims, leases, and rights- 
of-way divisions. Mr. Rommel has 
been manager of the commercial di- 
vision since 1955. He came to DP&L 
in 1950. He was with Toledo Edison 
Co. for 21 years. Mr. Colley, who has 
been treasurer of the company since 
1952, has been with the company 
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since 1922. Other appointments in- 
clude: Lawrence J. Renas, manager, 
Dayton electric operations; Edwin 
D. Smith, manager of public and in- 
dustrial relations, and Herman Coul- 
ter, manager of industrial relations. 





W. L. Pearson and Roy Tolk have 
been elected vice presidents of South- 
western Public Service Co., Amarillo, 
Tex. Mr. Pearson started with South- 
western in 1929 while still a student 
at Texas Technological College. 
Upon graduation in 1931 he assumed 
a full-time position. He was indus- 
trial manager for the company since 
1952. Mr. Tolk was graduated from 
the University of Texas with a de- 
gree in electrical engineering and 
has been with Southwestern since 
1938. Since 1953 he was assistant to 
the executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 





These executive promotions have 
been announced by Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J.: 
Edmund J. Thimme, industrial rela- 
tions manager, electric department, 
is the new superintendent of elec- 
tric distribution; George E. Dean, 
distribution engineer, becomes trans- 
mission and distribution engineer; 
Oscar Bauhan, transmission and sub- 
station engineer, and James A. Puls- 
ford, distribution plant engineer, are 
the assistant T&D engineers. A new 
department to handle the system 
planning function for the entire elec- 
tric department, also was announced 
with Hollis K. Sels as system plan- 
ning and development engineer, and 
Robert G. Hooke as assistant system 
planning and development engineer, 
in charge. Dudley C. Allen, assis- 
tant industrial relations manager, 
succeeds Mr. Thimme. Mr. Thimme, 
a graduate of Massachusetts, Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been with 
the company since 1922. Mr. Dean 
also a graduate of MIT, joined the 
company in 1922. Mr. Bauhan, a 
graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, started with Public Ser- 
vice in 1923. Mr. Pulsford, a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard School of Engi- 
neering, joined the company in 1923. 
Mr. Sels, a graduate of Iowa State 
College, has been with the company 
since 1923. Mr. Hooke started with 
Public Service in 1920 as a cadet en- 
gineer after being graduated from 
the Harvard School of Engineering. 
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Mr. Allen, a graduate of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, has been 
with the company since 1925. 


Joseph W. Kehoe, director of pub- 
lic relations and service for Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., and chairman, 
EEI Customer Relations Committee, 
hag retired after more than 47 years 
with the Chicago electric utility. Be- 
fore attaining his last position, Mr. 
Kehoe had been assistant treasurer, 
division manager and division vice- 
president for Commonwealth Edison. 
He was active in EEI committee 
work since 1954 when he became a 
member of the Customer Relations 
Committee. Mr. Kehoe has been ap- 
pointed consultant for development 
at Loyola University. 

Don Loden, secretary of South- 
western Public Service Co., Amarillo, 
Tex., has been elected vice president 
of the company. He will continue as 
secretary. Mr. Loden, a 31-year vet- 
eran with the company, has served in 
the engineering, commercial and gen- 
eral accounting departments. He 
was appointed assistant secretary in 
1947 and elected secretary of the com- 
pany in 1954. 


J. K. (Pat) Flanagan was recently 
elected vice president in charge of 
public relations, Florida Power Corp. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Flanagan 
will head an expanded public rela- 
tions program for the St. Petersburg 
utility. For the past 15 years he has 
served as director of advertising and 
publicity for the company. 


Garland P. Middaugh, Ada district 
manager for Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., has been promoted to man- 
ager of the company’s Southern di- 
vision, succeeding Frank A. Wahl- 
gren who recently retired. Mr. Mid- 
daugh joined OG&E in 1926 as a 
stenographer. He served as cashier, 
bookkeeper, local accountant, and in 
1946 was promoted to district man- 
ager at Alva. In 1954 he was named 
district manager at Ada. Mr. Wahl- 
gren, a graduate of the University of 
Iowa, joined the utility in 1927 and 
two years later was named a travel- 
ing auditor. In 1940 he was appoint- 
ed Eastern division auditor and in 
1948 was promoted to Southern divi- 
sion manager of Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric with headquarters at Ard- 
more Okla. 
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Harry Z. Babbitt has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer, a new posi- 
tion, and Joseph Munro was named 
production superintendent of the 
Black Hills Power and Light Co. Mr. 
Babbitt will be responsible for re- 
search and development in the com- 
pany’s immediate and long-range 
planning, while Mr. Munro will be 
in charge of BHP&L’s generating 
plants. A graduate of Kansas State 
College, Mr. Babbitt has been with 
the company since 1947. Prior to 
coming to this company, he worked 
for Northwestern Public Service 
Co. for 17 years, and before that 
was with the Kansas Electric Power 
Co. Mr. Munro came to Black Hills 
in March of last year from the 
Marshfield (Wis.) Electric and 
Water Department. He also was in 
the plant engineering department of 
the Minneapolis Moline Co. He is a 
graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois. 


Harry Allan Sharrett, manager of 
publicity for the Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Co. since 1948, retired April 
30, after completing 33 years of 
service with the company. Before 
managing the publicity department, 
Mr. Sharrett was assistant to the 
executive vice president and for 16 
years was assistant to the president. 
During his career with the company, 
he was active in many civic organi- 
zations. He served on committees of 
both Edison Electric Institute and 
American Gas Association. 


Earl J. Archbold is the new chief 
electrical engineer and Edgar S. 
Harrison is the new chief mechanical 
and hydraulic engineer of the Geor- 
gia Power Co. Mr. Archbold, a 30- 
year veteran with the utility, has 
been assistant chief electrical engi- 
neer since 1953. He came to Georgia 
Power in 1927 as a draftsman. He is 
a graduate of Purdue University 
with a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. Mr. Harrison joined the com- 
pany in 1939 and was assistant chief 
mechanical engineer since 1953. He 
was graduated from Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology with a degree in 
civil engineering and before joining 
Georgia Power was employed by the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


J. Sayles Leach has been named 
to the board of directors of The 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. His 
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The Credit Picture 
(Continued from page 157) 


42 cents in 1956 compared to 37 cents 
in 1955. Two areas showed a de- 
crease in 1956 with the West South 
Central showing the greatest de- 
crease and lowest net charge-off—a 
decrease of 3.8 per cent per cus- 
tomer to 17.5 cents. 


Ratio Net Charge-Off to Sales 

Residential: Nationwide, the ratio 
of charge-off to sales was up 9.5 per 
cent over 1955. For this comparison 
ratio, gas companies showed an. in- 
crease of 8.1 per cent; electric com- 
panies an increase of 8.7 per cent 
and combination companies an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. Again seven 
areas showed an increase and two de- 
creases. The Mountain area had the 
greatest increase—35.9 per cent, and 
the West South Central the greatest 
decrease—10.5 per cent. 

Total Sales: The per cent change 
for this ratio followed a similar pat- 
tern to the same ratio for residential 
sales. Nationwide the increase was 
5.6 per cent—gas companies up 7.7 
per cent, electric companies up 12.5 
per cent and combination companies 
up 6.3 per cent. Seven geographical 
areas had an increase; two to a de- 
crease. The Mountain zone again 
showed the greatest increase—35.3 
per cent—and the West South Central 
the greatest decrease—13.3 per cent. 


Off-Line Final Bills 

The number of companies report- 
ing in this category is much lower 
than the other categories of the 
credit picture study. Forty-nine of 
the 77 companies were able to report 
the number of off-line final bills and 
some of these companies in their in- 
dividual comments stated that the 
figures reported are not actually for 
only off-line bills. Thirty-nine com- 
panies reported the dollars of off- 
line final bills. 





election fills the vacancy which was 
created by the retirement of W. J. 
Aicklen, former executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of company opera- 
tions. 


Edward W. Trice has been named 
general superintendent, electrical © 
operations of the Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Co. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OFFICERS 


D. S. Kennepy, President Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. W. McArer, Vice President Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Epwin VENNARD, Vice President and Managing Director 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H.S. Sutton, Treasurer Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. B. Morcan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director... .420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1957) 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The California Oregon Power Co., Medford, Ore. 

Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 

Long Island mer Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl. 

The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 

The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 

The Southern Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 

W. A. ParisH Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 
Harotp QuINTON Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


(Terms expiring 1958) 


J. L. Bares Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
A. M. BEEBEE Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. D. CAMPBELL Cambridge Electric Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
C. B. DELaFIELD Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
R. Roy DuNN Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 

L. M. SmitH Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Haro_tp TuRNER American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 


(Terms expiring 1959) 


H. J. Capwe.i Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
STtuaRT COOPER Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cari J. ForsBerc Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Auten §S. KinG Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. E. KoHLHeEpp Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
C. R. LanpricAN The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
J. E. Lotseau Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Earte J. MacHoLtp Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 

P. H. Powers West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
R. G. RINCLIFFE Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. E. RircuHie Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
W. H. Sammis Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 

Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Executive Committee 


C. B. Delafield, T. G. Dignan, 4.8. King, E. L. Lindseth, C. E. Oakes, Harold Quinton 
R. G. Rincliffe, W. H. Sammis, L. V. Sutton 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1956-1957 


Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

The Detroit Edison Co. 


Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Pup A. FLEGER 
Grorcs M. GapsBy 


J. W. McArez 
Lyits McDona.p.... Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, R. G. SCHNEIDER 


Coordinator of Customer Activities Group, B. J. McCMILLEN 


Customer Accounting, A. B. WILson 
Customer Collections, W. E. Travis 
Customer Relations, J. W. KEHOE 


Coordinator of General Activities Group, A. P. THompson 


«Depreciation Accounting, P. K. Reap 
General Accounting, A. T. EMMons 
Internal Auditing, R. E. Tate 
Plant Accounting and Property Records, A. C. HERRON 
Taxation Accounting, R. J. VAN Ess 
Coordinator of Special Activities Group, J. D. ELuiotr 
Accounting Developments Service, A. H. Kern 
Accounting Employee Relations, J. F. McCAHON 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. R. FoRTUNE 


Electronic Accounting Machine Development, RussE.u Britr 


Uniform System of Accounts, P. R. Lawson 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division Executive, T. O. McQuiston 
Commercial Sales Group, R.. I. BULL 

Farm Group, M. O. WHITHED 

Industrial Power & Heating Group, F. E. Wiatt 
Residential Group, Ropert L. Coz 

Special Services Group, B. L. PALM 


ENGINEERING 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 
New England Electric System 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Ce. 
Central & South West Corp. 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

of New York, Inc. 

American Gas and Electric Co. 
Frank M. Tart The Dayton Power and Light Ce. 
J. B. THomas Texas Electric Service Co. 
E. S. THompson..... The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
G. W. Van Derzez Wisconsin Electric Power Ce. 
Illinois Power Co. 

The Southern Co., Inc. 


W. C. MuLLENDORE 
Grover C. Narr 
J. S. OsBorne 


Put» Sporn 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1956-1957) 


Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl. 

lowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Alla. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 

Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 

Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, IIl. 


Engineering & Operating Division Executive, C. W. FRANKLIN...Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Electrical System &§ Equipment, H. E. DEARDORFF 
Hydraulic Power, L. B. Carp 

Meter €& Service, G. J. YANDA 

Prime Movers, J. M. DriscoLy 
Transmission €&§ Distribution, G. H. Frep_er 


GENERAL 


General Division Executive, J. W. McAF&E 
Accident Prevention, R. W. WuiTE 

Area Development, J. R. FREDERICK 

Atomic Power, E. H. Dixon 

Awards, G. W. OusLER 

Electric Power Survey, A. S. GRiswoLp 
Financing & Investor Relations, W. J. Rosk 
Industrial Relations, J. C. ARNELL 
Insurance, R. D. CONSTABLE 

Legal, J. M. KEErcaAn 

Membership, E. S. THoMPpson 

Purchasing & Stores, E. N. Scott 

Rate Research, L. W. FRANK 

Regulation, J. E. Cornette 

Research Projects, E. H. SnypEr 

Statistical, F. A. KEANE 

Tax Policy, C. B. McManus 


Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER 


Transportation, R. E. HAMEL 


The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Middle South Utilities Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

American Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Mehawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Long Island Lighting Co., Hicksville, N. Y. 

Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Southern Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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